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THE 


Tae Reform movement is the great ques- 
tion of 1859. That-is now acknowledged 
by all parties. This position is at least in 
advance of that held by Reform for some 
past years. Enveloped in mists of pro- 
mises its form could scarcely be seen, and 
can scarcely be seen yet; only we have 
hope that it will take consistency and 
shape during the present year. 

Four parties exist prominently in this 
question, and many more who can hardly 
be said to exist, except in torpor, yet. 
The obstructionists have to be thawed 
into freshness, vigour, and vitality. Here 
and there they open, rub their eyes, and 
repeat the stereotyped groans of all time 
respecting the constitution, the church, 
and the throne, going to the dogs in 
crumble and fragments. Thitherward they 
have been going, at reasonable intervals, 
within the memory of the oldest inha- 
bitant; and if they keep only going at the 
same rate they will be gone when the heat 
of the sun is expended—and astronomers 
tell us that, although diminishing—going, 
namely—it will do for two million of years, 
or thereby, a sufficient time for this ex- 
isting generation to contemplate. 

This muddle-headed class of enthusiasts 
for all the past, will be better heard soon. 
They always come before a change, with 
evil omens and lamentable prophesyings. 
The most miserable trade in Asia or Euro 
is that of mourners by profession. ft 
matters not whether they be mutes, as in 
this country; or screamers, as in Syri 
In either case they are bound to dress 
their features for the trade, and the worst 
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art is that they are ever out of one fit 
into another of grief. They are the fami- 
lies of Lamentationand Woe. The Asiatics 
belong to the house of Lamentation—our 
London mutes are of the race of Woe. 
They never tell their griefs. Money goes 
for them, and in return there is not a word. 
A close observer may perceive, from a 
redness of one exposed feature, and many 
pimples, that they console themselves for 
their artificial sorrows, and take for their 
sufferings vengeance in pewter, at times 
when there is none to see them; but in 
their cups they are never uproarious. If 
they ever get drunk, which we sincerely 
hope they never do, it must be in a grave 
senatorial manner, befitting judges and 
mutes. 

Mutes funereal are allied with mutes 
political; but the latter, in our country, 
are of the Egyptian, Gipsey, or Syrian 
races. They make a horrrid noise over 
the greatest sin that we can put out of 
sight. The wailings for the Test and 
Corporation Acts was not equal to the 
woe heard when the rotten boroughs were 
urged to rest in peace. The mourners 
political begin considerably before the 
death. They have usually three strings 
to their harp —“ Constitution,” “ Church,” 
“Throne ;” but they have others some- 
times. They are to use the three princi- 

during the current year, with the 
addition of “ Plunder,” “ Property,” and 
“the old Nobility,” on which they 

are to execute the variations. ¥ are 
excellent and people generally. If 


any of their labourers wanted a 
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of common honesty, they ‘would pen it 
with a heart and will, as if their gardener 
or their ploughman were “ Aristides the 
Just” in a state of transmigration. They 
keep their houses in a full, hearty, old- 
fashioned way, and fever allow a lock 
on the dairy, or a padlock on a beer vault. 
Their own domestics are as honest as steel, 
and the only difficulty with them is, that 
they will not believe in honesty as an 
extremely common rule of life—beneath 
other people’s roofs. 

A more disagreeable set exist. They 
are the clever family men, who have an 
interest in the maintenance of the present 
system. They take the place of the pa- 
triarchs of old, without an ounce of their 
guileless simpleheartedness ; or the sheiks 
of the present day, without their frank, 
straightforward way of robbing unbe- 
lievers. They were born and brought into 
the world for the pursuit of one trade— 
public management in all its branches. 
Generally, the uppér classes among them 
have sons competent to take anything in 
the army, the church, or diplomatic en- 

ements. ‘They look upon the-nation 
and all its possessions as preserves for their 
special use ; yet they do not manage thein 
even to permanent profit. The hostility 
of these people to any great improvement 
always goes into the reckoning of proba- 
bilities against or for its success. They 
are, however, infusorie found in nearly 
all parties, but especially in the two more 
aristocratic factions of the state; and, as 
their appearance is expected, their influ- 
ence declines with years. An idea pre- 
vails still that they are part of “the old 
nobility,” elaborate in pitching at Aunt 
Salley’s tobacco pipe; backers of boxers, 
and hangers-on at great stands—but that 
ilea is erroneous, for they spring from all 
classes, and are as frequently moral 
fungi—the mushrooms of a year or two 
—as rooted vegetables. These fungi are 
often very minute, and the prizes sought 
by them are often small mercies. The 
sell themselves, and such heads and eel 
as they have, not very valuable certainly, 
for messes of pottage, often expectant, as 
often thin as waterish when they are rea- 
lised. They hang upon the customs and 
the excise when there is no hope for them 
in the army or the church ; and they are 
found criticising and sneering at any man 
indisereet enough to be disinterested, and 
any proposal cursed with the taint of 








honesty, in what they consider to be “ of- 
ficial” Whig or Tory newspapers—“ ofh- 
cial,” save the mark !—especially in large, 
provincial towns. The old nobility have 
no more connection with the production 
of this diseased class than any other “ stra- 
tum” in our race. They might be named, 
and it might be good and useful to name 
some of these man-haters, because self- 
seekers, who have waded through political 
corruption, which a man “half-upright ” 
would not face, to slight rewards. The 
opposition of this numerous class may be 
expected ; not that they will be extermi- 
nated totally by Reform, but that they 
are contented to live upon present hopes 
without risking a new system; willing to 
keep the. ills they have, rather than risk 
the good they know not. 

The four parties who have anything 
explicit to say upon this agitation are the 
Government and their friends—the Whigs 
who were, and would again, be the Go- 
vernment and their friends, the advanced 
Liberals, and the Radicals. We regret to 
name four parties, or to record any divi- 
sion between the advanced Liberals and 
the Radicals ; but the statement is an 
acknowledgment only of the truth.— 
The differences between them are one step 
or two; but all differences on the suffrage 


-are merely steps in one sense, although 


not in another. The two latter parties 
may act together soon or ultimately; but 
it will be after, perhaps, the advanced 
Liberals find themselves powerless with- 
out the Radicals, and the latter, strong in 
numbers, stronger in truth, have succeeded 
in impressing their strength upon the 
movement. 

The Government and their friends keep 
their own secret. They are to do some- 
thing, but the red box is locked still, and 
the contents are unknown. We could 
guess out a scheme, and say this is to be 
their plan, or something very like it; but 
there is no secret in the case, there is no- 
thing to hide. ‘The Government have not 
decided upon a measure. The Earl of 
Derby’s colleagues have not kept any 
secrets, except that yet there exists none 
to be kept. He has still a month before 
saying anything. That short month may 
produce many changes. Even if it changes 
nothing that can affect Reform, are there 
not two months from Candlemas to Easter? 
A sentence in the speech from the Throne 
is a reprieve until past the holidays of 
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spring. 
due until three months after date. 

Even then, by good management, the 
bill need not be produced before Whitsun- 
tide, and the discussion on preliminaries 
could be tided on and past the dog-days, 
until the corn be ripe, and the members 
of both Houses find it inconvenient to pass 
a bill in 1859 which will do equally well in 
1860. The course within will depend on 
the course without the walls of Parliament. 
If the pressure without be great and serious, 
the rulers within will be more earnest, ener- 
getic, and successful in the performance of 
their work. The Government and their 
friends are in no haste. ‘They are not to 
be blamed. They have never professed 
an ardent love for further Reform. The 
present House of Commons may answer 
their purpose for a time—one more session 
—one mercy more—another year. 

The Government and their friends will 
keep their lead until it can be kept no 
longer. The Whigs have shown their 
cards, although they do not seek to use 
them. Viscount Palmerston might, in- 
deed, do something more than Lord. John 
Russell proposed, but he has no intention 
of thus riding away from his rival. He 
even appears to be smitten with the notion 
that there may be a Conservative reaction. 
He is prepared to be a respectable minis- 
ter, if the Earl of Derby slips. He sent 
out Mr. Lowe, of Kidderminster, who was 
accused of two atrocious crimes in the last 
session of Parliament. By the first charge 
he was guilty, if it was true, of writing for 
the 7imes. By the second he was equally 
guilty of keeping fashionable, or what may 
be termed good, company, in one sense. 
He contributed papers to the daily organ 

of his party, performed the duties of an 
office under Government, spoke in Parlia- 
ment, and visited in Piccadilly, at the 
Viscountess Palmerston’s soirees. These 
were the horribilia of the Colonial Radical. 
He was convicted. The soirees and the 
Times abolished the patriotism of Mr. 
e. He got in the ark which is now 
floating on troubled waters; and the 
owner, Palmerston, like a patriarch, sent 
out the dove, Mr. Lowe, in search of dry 
land. He flew to Kidderminster natu- 
rally, and back again, without finding a 
sign of peace, or a symptom that they had 
coneluded the tempest. The waters and 
the winds rise still. ‘No Ararat of rest is 


The Government scheme is not | 
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but it has not completed nearly its voyage. 
|The only good done by Mr. Lowe was 
the official proclamation that there is ne 
rreat, pressing, urgent call for Reform. 
Lord John Russell, accerding to him, sold 
the pass in 1852, and then over-persuaded 
the Earl of Aberdeen to adopt his views 
in 1854. Things work well, = to 
Mr. Lowe. They did not work well when 
he was stoned at the last election, and 
nearly made a martyr of for the Govern- 
ment of Viscount Palmerston. 

The Liberal Whigs, in conjunction with 
the Peelites, are said to resemble the milky 
way in conjunction with the Pleiades. 
The Peelites are the latter body, seen 
without the aid of a telescope. That 
assistance would change their numbers, 
and make them a respectable party ; while 
the Russell Whigs cannot be fully resolved 
without the aid of more expansive instru- 
ments than are possessed by the public. 

The Dean of Faculty, Mr. Moncrieff, 
as their standing counsel for Scotland, 
may be supposed to know their opinion ; 
but he supports the Palmerston party with 
that rare virtue, gratitude for past favours. 
He attacked bitterly the purposes of Mr. 
Bright, at a meeting of his constituents in 
Leith last month. Mr. Bright had recom- 
mended his rating qualification to a meet- 
ing in Edinburgh. Mr. Moncrieff would 
not object to a £5 suffrage for boroughs 
and a £10 franchise in counties. ‘This 
proposal is more liberal than Lord John 
Russell's bill, by £1 in boroughs, by 
£10 in counties. Upon the franchise, 
therefore, nothing exists to choose upon 
between Messrs. Bright and Moncrieff. 
They are equally yoked, and might pull 
well together. The one says a rating 
qualification, and the other says, give me 
a money line—/ive pounds. Rating is not 
carried in Scotland usually under five 
pounds of rental within boroughs; and 
when it goes lower, the number of ap 
and the trouble of collection absorb the 
proceeds. Both gentlemen say £10 in 
—— although either of them — 
»e incapable of giving a reason why a 
higher qualification than is charged in bo- 
roughs should be imposed on counties, 
As rents are lower generally in the country 


than in the towns, the ification to vote 
should be also lower. The Canadians, 
while establishing a franchise in that pro- 
vince, made the one-half higher 





visible. The deluge floated away the ark, 


than the counties ; the country quali- 
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fication only two-thirds of the towns. They 
did not select a very satisfactory suffrage, 
but it is £7 10s. for the boroughs, and £5 
for the country districts; and is more 
consistent with reason than the plan pur- 
sued here of laying a higher qualification 
on the lower-rented districts than is re- 
quired from the crowded places in the 
land where rent forms a large part of a 
man’s outlay, and one-fifth of his revenue 
is given often for shelter. 

Politicians of all parties know that this 
irrational distinction is maintained only to 
prevent a correct representation of the 
people in those districts where they desire 
to maintain the influence territorial. No 
other cause for the distinction is possible. 
If they say that a farmer pays rent for his 
land, and should be placed therefore under 
a higher qualification than is necessary for 
a man whose dwelling only is charged in 
his rent; then the itientd and the 
tradesman in townsalso pay for their places 
of business, and qualify by the payment ; 
and the Legislature should, in justice, im- 

ose a ft ot qualification for dwellings 
in the country villages, where a man may 
obtain a better cottage for £5 annually 
than he can possess in towns for double 
the money. 

Some other cause than the suffrage 
explains the violence of Mr. Moncrieft’s 
attack on the member for Birmingham’s 
plans, and it is found in the ballot, and the 
idea of equitable electoral districts—for 
both measures are abhorred by the “ Li- 
beral Whigs” of the official school, who 
are ever saying to their neighbours, “ Oh, 
be grateful.” “For what?” “That 
which we have done for you.” The pre- 
cious, small, official souls will never believe 
that the debt of gratitude has been dis- 
charged long ago, with compound interest. 

We revert to our enumeration. The 
Earl of Derby, his Cabinet, and friends 
have not pronounced. Viscount Palmer- 
ston and his immediate friends watch tide 
and wind to go with the breeze on the 
current. Lord John Russell and his fol- 
lowers have been transformed from finali- 
ties to gradualities, and at present they 
stand at £6 for boroughs and £20 for 
counties. Mr. Moncrieff has improved 
upon that plan, and makes the even half 
of a reduction in boroughs, or to £5, while 


he takes one-half from the Russell scheme 
for counties, and will say £10. Mr. Bright 
is for a rating qualification, which in 





roughs may be taken at £5; and he would 
compound the Scotch counties for £10. 
There is no difference of magnitude suffi- 
cient to cause any quarrel between the 
Liberal Whigs and the-advanced Liberals 
upon this question. Mr. Moncrieff knows, 
we fancy, that his friends will go £10 in 
counties, if they cannot help themselves ; 
while between £5 in boroughs and a rating 
qualification the difference is trivial. 

A fourth party exists. 

Mr. Bright, we think, committed a 
blunder in Birmingham when he proposed 
qualification by the payment of poor-rates, 
which is a local affair, and has nothing to 
do with the general revenue. He might, 
with the same propriety, maintain that the 
shareholders of the Crystal Palace should 
vote on the qualification of their shares for 
Surrey. The application of his principle 
to Scotland is impossible, until a change 
be effected in the poor-law, for many 
parishes have no poor-rates, others assess 
them on earnings, and a far greater num- 
ber on rental; but they have no fixed 
rental, and the line is struck here or there, 
at the pleasure of the Board. His friends 
surmount this objection by offering any 
other rate. Thus they shift the qualifica- 
tion from one point to another, always 
avoiding the plain fact that payment 
to one local rate cannot confer a right to 
manage a general revenue, or to vote for 
representatives who are to act for all ge- 
neral purposes. 

The London Parliamentary Reform 
Committee are self-elected. They adopted 
the name; held meetings of themselves ; 
subscribed money; and evinced an earnest 
desire to propagate their principles. They 
deputed Mr. Bright to draw and to move 
a new Reform Bill. He was to ascertain 
the opinion of the public, to be guided by 
the views of the majority of Reformers, so 
far as they could be reconciled with his 
own principles, and these were favourable 
to manhood suffrage ; but he feared that 
the country would not adopt that scheme. 
The opinions of Reformers are not fairly 
taken on the subject. Something very 
like suppression exists. One most respect- 
able daily journal,* which may be taken 
as an organ of the advanced Liberals, 
lately expressed doubts whether there were 
any Radicals left now. They appeared to 
be extinguished and snuffed out of its 





* Daily News. 
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columns. These doubts were expressed 
in some remarks respecting Mr. Bright’s 
meeting in Glasgow—the oddest event in 
the agitation yet by which they could have 
been suggested. The member for Bir- 
mingham visited Glasgow at the request 
of a number of Reformers, made some time 
previously. He was remarkably well re- 
ceived, as he amply deserves to be in any 
place. He delivered an address in the 
City Hall, exactly as any other gentleman 
may do who can command an audience. 
It is probable that very few will collect a 
similar audience in the same place. During 
the day he had a conference with a number 
of Reformers there. They were selected 
by his friends with an honest desire to elicit 
the opinion of those who are interested on 
this question. The result did not show the 
abandonment of their principles by the 
Radicals. They were there prepared to 
hear the views of the newschool; but they 
would not budge from the principle of man- 
hood suffrage ; with one rational exception 
or qualification, Mr. Bright approached 
them, but they made no advance, or retreat 
rather, towards his position. He confessed 
that an arrangement is desirable for the 
qualification of lodgers. That comprises 
everything. If the arrangement be good, 
that is all which can be required ; for all 
men must lodge somehow or somewhere 
before they can claim to vote. The home- 
less poor are objects of pity and sympathy, 
but we do not say they should be voters. 
Two weeks previous to Mr. Bright’s 
visit there, a meeting had been called by 
the Lord Provost, in the same hall, upon 
a requisition. The Glasgow Parliamen- 
tary Reform Association was formed then, 
after several preliminary meetings, and 
at one of the largest meetings that has yet 
occurred on the subject. Its basis is man- 
hood suffrage, with a residental qualifica- 
tion within the electoral district, equitable 
electoral districts, ballot, and triennial 
parliaments. The principles were adopted 
unanimously at this meeting, presided over 
by one of the city magistrates, attended 
and addressed by one of the members— 
another was absent from illness—and that 
association proceeded, and proceeds, with 
the enro'ment of members, and the organi- 
sation of the district. The committee did 
not interrupt their business on account of 
Mr. Bright’s visit, or his admirable and 
moderate exposition of the reasons which 
make Reform requisite, 








Their influence has been felt in the sur- 
rounding towns. At Paisley, a meeting 
was called, presided over by the Provost, 
and addressed by the member for the 
borough. Resolutions were proposed in 
favour of this new qualification ; but they 
were rejected, and manhood suffrage, on 
the basis of the Glasgow plan, were 
adopted in an amendment by Mr. Brewster 
one of the ministers of the High Church. 
In several of the smaller boroughs around 
Glasgow, meetings have been called in the 
most regular manner, by the provosts, ad- 
dressed by the magistrates, and the same 
or corresponding resolutions have been 
adopted unanimously. The Radicals show 
symptoms of existence and vitality in that 
quarter of the world, if they are invisible 
from Bouverie-street. 

Mr. Bright must have found Edinburgh 
divided into ruts; for every man must 
tramp, tramp, there in line. The legal in- 
fluence is strong, and it has been exercised 
usefully in bye-gone times. The constraint 
in society is of course intellectual and 
moral, but it is very powerful. Mr. Bright 
was supposed to represent the party of his 
relative, Mr. McLaren, a gentleman of 
great moral worth and intelligence. Still, 
the members for the city could not attend 
his meeting, as both members did in Glas- 
gow, for “the rut and tramp” reason. 
Messrs. Black and Cowan, very excellent 
members and men although they be, are 
of their own party, and not of the Me 
Laren party, and so they could not support 
Mr. Bright’s views. Mr. Moncrieff, who 
makes out the triumvirate for Edinburgh 
and Leith, could oppose them, because 
such a horrid and oe tu ~nulbe exists 
between five pounds rating and five pounds 
rental—that sad distinction between six 
and a half dozen. 

This agitation has not extended rapidly 
to other districts of Scotland, because the 
people do not know what to make of this 
new element thrown amongst them.- They 
say, rather wait for a full change than ae 
this tual dling with principles. 
They. feel that tals, wer “oe R em 
long ago, and they will not be so in, 
The 7 not ania the confidence which 
we have, that a mistake has been made, 


but only a mistake, from an excellent pur- 
ys London, we should suppose from the 
authority referred to, that the Radicals, 
as a party, were out of sight; and yet 
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there has not been a public meeting of a | 


ro Nees borough in which the princi- 
ples of manhood suffrage has not been car- 
ried, and without any division usually. 
The same result has occurred in all the 
large English towns, we believe, in which 
any difference of this kind has led to divi- 
sion. It is the suffrage adopted at Roch- 
dale, Mr. Bright’s own town, at New- 
castle, at Nottingham, at Manchester, 
and it would have been adopted in Shef- 
field, except for Mr. Roebuck’s explana- 
tion, that “a rating qualification included 
lodgers in houses rated for the poor;” which 
seems to be a long name for manhood suf- 
frage. 

The reasons for preferring the one 
scheme to the other, are numerous. Mr. 
Bright says correctly that the United 
Kingdom cs one million of electors, and 
six millions of male inhabitants over 
twenty-one years of age. The rating 


qualification would raise the electors of 


Edinburgh from 8,000 to 17,000. It 
would make a smaller change in London, 
and perhaps a greater change in Glasgow ; 
but this only doubles the number of elec- 
tors—now they are one in six, then they 
would be one in three; although, as the 
change would not be so great in counties 
—and one-half of our population live in 
counties—one-third of the higher number 
named would, perhaps, not reach the re- 
gister. 

The rating qualification includes a 
greater per centage of inferior elements 
than the manhood suffrage bound up with 
residence. One gentleman, one of the 
representatives of Glasgow, and the prin- 
cipal partner in a very old house, told Mr. 
Bright that they had twenty-nine persons 
in their office, of whom twelve were rated 
householders, and seventeen were lodgers. 
Of the former all, or four-fifths, are pro- 
bably now electors, and the remaining 
seventeen cannot be particularly desirous 
of a reform for excluding them from the 
franchise. Yet this house is very old, 
with old book-keepers and clerks, we pre- 
sume—older, as a class, than the average, 
and this is a valuable class. 

The addition of lodgers in Edinburgh 
would be almost, if not entirely, equivalent 
to the addition of ratepayers under the 
proposed scheme; but they would be 
necessarily a more intellectual class, and 
we have no hesitation in describing the 


difference between a manhood and a rating 
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qualification in Edinburgh, as resembling 
the distinction between the Canongate, or 
the Cowgate, and Cumberland-street or 
Northumberland-street. ‘Lhe one franchise 
will give 1,700 electors, it is said; the 
other should give nearly 30,000, certainly 
25,000. 

We do not advocate compromises, be- 
cause we must in that case advocate ex- 
clusion, which we cannot do without good 
reasons. Nobody can say to an artisan or 
clerk, living in lodgings, paying perhaps 
£15 or £20 annually for shelter, irrespec- 
tive of attendance, or furniture, “ You are 
less competent to decide great questions, 
or to say who among a few public men is, 
in your opinion, more likely to represent 
your borough well in their decision than 
the porter who carries your letters and 
parcels, or the cabman who drives you to 
the steamer when you are behind time, 
and who lives in a house of one room and 
kitchen, for which he pays £5 of yearly 
rent, and 5s. of yearly rates—an industri- 
ous worthy man, perhaps, but likely to be 
more intelligent than the skilled artisan or 
the confidential clerk.” 

We cannot go to the inhabitants of 
rural parishes, and say, “ You are less 
worthy, because you breathe a freer air, 
to name men to represent you, than we 
who live in batéeighs and come to you 
occasionally in search of health, of mental 
and physical renovation.” We can be no 
parties to this urban egotism, and we 
cannot advocate the exclusion of the rural 
population from equal privileges with their 
countrymen in towns, only because they 
plough the land and reap the harvests, or 
aid and labour in and for agricultural 
operations. 

Many persons advocate a great exclusion 
from, when they imagine that they promote 


a small extension of, the suffrage. Their 


meaning is easily comprehended who say 


that the people are too ignorant to guide 
themselves. That may Ee true of some 
people at some periods; but it comes to 
an end. When and where is to be the 
end ? We cannot wait until every indi- 
vidual be as learned as every other person. 
They accuse us of equality levelling, and 
so on, who never dreamed that equality 
was either desirable or practicable. Men 
are not made equal in body or in mind, 
and they never will be equal in cireum- 
stances Is it equality of morals that these 
parties seek ? That is impracticable, or 
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ENFRANCHISEMENT OF THE RURAL POPULATION. 


millennial; and if we are to wait for an | 


intellectual or moral qualification, let us 
have the guage through which men may 
pass, and pass ; them as they are png 
There would be consistency, at least, i 
that proposal. 

Many of the rural, like many of the 
town population, are very ignorant ; but 
little knowledge is required to distinenish 
between a bad and a good man. The 
pe asantry have all correct notions respect- 


» the character of the landowners, or of 


ws influential persons, in their neigh- 
bourhood ; and this is chiefly the know- 
ledge required. The extension of the 
suftrage to the peasantry is the operation 
of a moral pressure—a gentle screwing up 
of morals among the class who want to 
influence them. 

Many of those, both in country and in 


town, for whom an extension of the suf- | 
| sus aded to return bad, rash men to Patlia- 


frage is sought, are described as, not only 
ignorant, but immoral and vicious persons, 
who beat their wives, neglect their child- 
ren, drink their wages, and prefer sloth to 
work. This may be a correct picture of 

vagabonds anywhere or everywhere ; but 
it is not correct, it is a calumny and a lie, 
as applied to the majority, or to any ereat 
portion, of our people. 

Mr. Drummond, and other Conserva- 
tives, anticipate the probability of invasion. 
Che banker of Surrey has a strong opinion 
on that subject. It may be verified. We 
‘annot guess the ideas that may run in 
cracked heads; but if it were fulfilled 
next spring, or any time, the men would 
be armed whom these politicians refuse to 
enfranchise. They would put bayonets 


into the hands of men. whom they will not | 


trust with votes; and they know that | 
their families would be safe from insult, 


! 


and their property from plunder, while | 
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these very men had blood to shed in 
shielding them. There is neither talker 
nor writer in all the land who feels not 
that truth. ‘There is neither bankér nor 
landowner who does not rely upon it as 
his security. They all know that the 
overwhelming majority of these nations 
are honest, however poor many may be 
amongst them. They know that their 
generous and genuine patriotism is proof 
against any influenc e, or any power They 
specul: ite on attacks ; they write of i inv 
sion in pamphlets ; ; but they securely sleep, 
and rise again to talk or write in the calm 
of strength— not their own, but the 
strength of honest hearts and stout arms 
and strong wills around them everywhere. 
Yet, indeed, they cannot trust these men 
with votes r 6 They might be deluded by 
designing men.” “ Clever agitators ~— 
steal their wits.” “ They would be p 


| 


ment.” And those who say so, for what 
were they made? Why should not they 
expose designing men ? Why would not 
they lend their w its—though, true enough, 
many of them have little to keep or lend 
—to prevent the appearance of bad, rash 
men in Parliament, even if they were to 
be there, as they would not be, novelties ? 
For what purpose did God give them time 
and tongues, if not to prevent such evils ? 

There is no argument against the en- 
franchisement of the people. Blunders 
may delay it for this year or next. Op- 
position may prevent it for a time; but 
if these associations be true to themsely es, 
and spread out their branches and roots 


| over the land, they will convert the leaders 


of opinion. The leaders will come to the 
people, if the people do not once again go 


| to them 
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SCENE IV.—BREAKFAST., 
Farly to bed, and early to rise, | 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. | 
“So it does,” said Mrs. Maberley, as she put 
the teapot inside the fender to keep the tea warm, 
and thought pathetically of kidneys and cutlets, 
dressed half an hour since, for the still absent — 
doctor and Patience. “I’m sure i wish they 
would come. Oh! here you are,” she said to 


Patience, who then entered the toom, “ looking as 
white as a lily.” 


Patience did, indeed, look pale, and her eyes 


| were swollen and heavy ; but that might have been 


with sitting up so late for her father on the pree 
ceding evening. 

Mrs. Maberley poured ouf a cup of coffee, 
and handed it to her with a look of motherly 
kindness, 












eee, . 











“Take your breakfast, child,” she said, “and 
then we'll go out a little way—a walk will do you 


Mrs. Maberley was one of those people who 
fancy every moral and physical ill may be cured 
by exercise. To a certain extent she was right, 
but she carried her theory too far, and frequently 
transformed it into a fallacy. 


“I’m glad Lawrence is off,” she continued, 
with woman’s instinct, knowing that it is better to 
tear open a festering wound and Jet it work itself 
away, than allow it to go smouldering on in secret, 
doing all sorts of harm. ‘I'm glad he is uff. I 
don’t believe the poor boy ever put his hand to 
that paper; but it looks bad, I must say.” 

The doctor appeared as she finished her senterce. 
‘What looks bad, Martha,” he asked, and his 
eyes fell on Patience’s pale face, as though he 
thought the words would be applicable there. 
“‘ What looks bad, wife ?” 


“Nothing doctor,” she replied, for she had a 
sort of latent notion that he would not approve of 
the subject of her conversation. 

“ Can’t be less than nothing,” said the doctor 
with an incredulous smile ; and if ‘ nothing’ looks 
bad, the world is in a better state than I thought 
it to be.” 

“Now, there you are, carping at my words,” 
continued the lady, as she uncovered a dish of 
broiled kidneys; “they’re all spoilt, of course.” 

“* What, the words ?” asked the doctor. 

“They should be eaten at once,’’ continued his 
wife, looking at the dish. 

“People don’t like to eat their words,” said 
the doctor. 

‘* Eat their words,”’ continued Mrs. Maberley ; 
“there you go again—always quibbling. Do try 
to be cheerful, and bring a smile into that pale 
face opposite to you. Your own fault, doctor, 
keeping her up; and yet I can’t say I blame you, 
for I’m glad you went with that poor boy; from 
my heart I belicve he never did it, although I 
must own if looks bad.’ 

“ Umph !” ejaculated the doctor, as he held out 
his cup for more tea. “Umph! I thought I 
should find it out. So that’s the ‘ nothing’ is it ? 
Never try to have or make a secret wife, or you'll 
be sure to betray yourself.” 

“ And depend upon it, it would be your fault if 
I did,” said the wife. 


“ You are a wise woman, Martha,” rejoined her 
husband ; “you know how to make ‘ your hus- 
band’s fault the occasion of yourown.’ But if I 
mistake not, I hear Clayton on the stairs. I 
forgot that I told him to come here this morning.” 


“And the tea and coffee cold; why didu’t you 
tell me, doctor, that a gentleman was coming to 
breakfast,” said the now hospitably distressed and 
anxious Mrs. Maberley. 

“ Because I did not ask him to come /o but 
after breakfast,’’ replied the doctor. We are late 


aud he is punctual, But be at rest, Martha; I | 
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doubt not he has taken his breakfast long since ; if 
not, we have plenty to offer him.” 

“Am I too early?” said the object of their 
conversation, as he enteredthe recom. “I believe 
it is eleven. I said I would be here at that hour. 
I thought your breakfast would be over.” 

“And so it would,” replied the doctor, apolo- 
getically ; “but we were up late last night, and 
laggards in consequence this morning.” 

“ Bad habits,” continued Clayton, who always 
said what he thought. ‘ Bad habits; especially 
for my friend Patience, there. An old bird like 
you, doctor, may stand it, but she can’t.” 

“Let me give you some breakfast,” said Mrs. 
Maberley, although her mind still dwelt sorrow- 
fully on the cold kidneys. 

“No, thank you, ma’am,” replied the guest. 
“T breakfasted three hours since. I'll talk while 
you eat, What are you reading?” he said, as he 
took a book from the sofa. ‘* Les Celibataires,” 
by Balzac, I see.” 

“T am not reading that work,” replied Pa- 
ticnce; “it was left here by mistake some days 
since.” 

“And why should you not read it?” asked 
Clayton ; “ It would be a good exercise ; his style 
of composition is splendid.” 

“But too free,” suggested the doctor, “for a 
young lady’s eye.” 

“A mistake, sir,’’ replied the other; ‘‘ just one 
of your English narrow-minded notions—your 
inconsistent notions. You let your daughters go 
to the theatre” — 

“T don’t,” jpterrupted the doctor. 

“Others do, if you don’t,” replied Clayton. “ I 
use the word you ina general, not an individual 
seuse. You let your daughters go to the theatre, 
and see women of professediy immoral character 
transformed into heroines ; you let them listen to 
coarse jests and obscene language, and yet you 
are shocked at the idea of their reading such a work 
as this, which presents a very terrible picture of 
life, it is true, but which holds a moral in that 
picture.” 

“The moral is too faintly painted to be visible 
to every eye,” answered the doctor; “the bright 
colour of the picture dazzles, and all else is for- 
gotten in the interest it excites. Do you mean 
to tell me that any young person, either man or 
woman, would be drawing moral deductions, while 
reading the racy adventures of the Commandant ?” 

“They might,” was the answer. 

“Certainly they might,” replied the doctor ; 
“but as they also might not, it is better to keep 
such books out of their way. We have plenty of 
works in English, we need not go to France for 
literature ; or, if we do, we may get more desirable 
books than those of Balzac.” 

“Few so clever,” replied the guest. ‘ Now, 
here's one of your English works,” he said, as he 
took up another book, and laid down bis favourite 
Balzac ; “ I’ve just lighted on a sentence which 
would have disgraced the pen of a schoolboy. 
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don’t mean as {o morality, but as to style; yet 


“ Yes,” replied Patience: “but we spoke of 


this work is by one of the first authors of the | works of fiction, which are generally read by the 


day; listen to the horrible tautology. It runs 


young ; and these, I maintain, should be conspicu- 


thus :—‘He little thought ‘¢hat that (two ¢hcts | ous for a high moral tone. Adulterated and un- 
already, but we shall get plenty more) that that | wholesome food for the body vitiates the system, 


was the lesson which it bad taught; and that that 
same lesson was the root of all your greatness. 
That that belief, etc.’* You've had enough, | 
should think, of the sentence. There's a speci- 
men of your English composition.” 

“There's no ‘harm in it; it can’t demoralise,” 
said the doctor. 

‘‘No harm in it,” pursued the other; “ why, 
it is a positive crime to murder the Queen’s 
English so-abominably.” 

“Far worse to destroy the purity of mind 
among her Majesty's subjects,” replied the doctor ; 
“but what say you, Patience ?” 

“T agree with you, father,’’ replied Patience. 

“ Of course she does,” added Mrs, Maberley. 

“And I dare say,”’ resumed the guest, “ you 
like to read all the semi-religious, semi-dramatic 
nonsense of the day.” 

“If I find it nonsense I don’t like it,” said 
Patience. 

“There is one woman,” continued Clayton, 
“who makes her heroines build churches; every 
one talks about her books—at least, all women do 
—they’re not much in my style.” | 

* T should think not,’”’ said Patience. 

“And of course you rave about them,” he 
added. 

“T never rave about anything,” replied the 
demure Patience, and her looks attested the truth 
of her words. 

“But you admire, and like, and read that 
woman’s books; you know you do,” said Clayton ; 
‘‘you know you prefer Miss Yonge and her 
‘Daisy Chains,’ and churches, and Ethels, to 
Balzac.” 

“The two cannot be compared,” replied Pa- 
tience. 

“Yes they can,” rejoined Clayton; they have 
both appeared in the literary world—are of one 
caste or class.” 

“The impure water of the Thames is of the 
same element as the clear mountain stream,”’ an- 
swered Patience; “a draft of the one would 
nauseate, of the other invigorate and refresh, 
although it would contain no exciting or intoxicat- 
ing property. Miss Yonge’s works are perfectly 
unexceptionable in tone. Every young person who 
reads them can be none the worse—but may be 
much the better for the perusal.” 

“And that is something in these days,” replied 
the doctor, “ when the press teems with fulsome 
love sick stories, which fill young heads with all 
sorts of prejudicial follies,” 

“But the press is not devoted to the peculiar 
advantage of young heads,’’ said Clayton; “can’t 
the old ones have a little thought given to 
them ?” 


* Ast Vol. of Kingsley’s “ Two years ago,” 





‘Clayton; “but your mother has been fidgeting 





and produces disease. The same rule applies to 
the mind ; feed it on that which is corrupt, and it 
will imbibe corruption. As a woman, and for 
womankind, I prefer the works of Miss Yonge to 
those of Balzac, and others of his class; but I 
don’t rave about the productions of the former, or 
utterly condemn those of the latter. They both 
have their merits. I admit the splendid talent of 
Balzac.”’ 

“While,” interrupted Clayton, “you bemoan 
the garb in which he dresses it—and I declare 
you’re right; but I wanted to see how you would 
argue your point. Why you stick to your opinions, 
and fight for them as fiercely as that she-devil, the 
Ranee of Jahnsi, stood by and fought for her troops. 
By the bye, I should like to hear your opinion of that 
young woman—of course, you call her a monster, 
and tigress, and inhuman fiend, or human fiend, or 
anything else expressive of an ultra degree of 
savage ferocity.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Patience. 

“Then, you ought,” he added; “ she deserved 
all these epithets, and every other woman in Eng- 
land would bestow them on her.” 

“That is no reason why I should,” answered 
Patience. 

“ Well, let me hear what you think of her; and 
how you excuse her acts ?” 

“I don’t excuse them,” replied Patience ; “ I 
believe they have been exaggerated; but, even if 
one tithe as bad as we have read, I hold them in 
utter and complete abhorrence ; but while I do so, 
and bemoan the fearful errors of one, who, under 
other circumstances, might have been a grand and 
noble creature, I can appreciate the characteristics 
she displayed— her courage, and sacrifice of self to 
her country and her people. In the midst of 
cowards she was brave—among a host of traitors, 
loyal. Still, I do not look on her with admiration, 
but rather pity, for the blind ignorance and fatal 
error which made her what she was.” 

“ Are you ever wrong ?” asked Clayton, as even 
his rugged manner became softened to the gentle 
Patience. 

“ Very often,”’ she answered ; “I may be in the 
present instance; but, at any rate, I have ex- 
pressed my opinion, and, right or wrong, I cannot 
change it.” 

“You'd die game, as the Ranee did,” said 
and 
making telegraphic signs to you for the last ten 
minutes—something about a bonnet, I fancy, by ber 
pantomime. I would’nt tell you ’till I'd heard 
your opinion about the Ranee.” 

“ A letter, sir,” said the servant, as he handed 
it to the doctor. 

Patience looked up anxiously. ) 

“Only a letter child.” He put it in his pocket 
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with’ an unconcerned air which re-assured her. 
“ Go,and get on your things; your mother will be 
waiting.” 

But that letter had troubled the good doctor 
sorely ; for well he knew the handwriting, and the 
envelope bore no distant postmark, 

Patience left the room. 

“ Your girl’s a rarity,” said Clayton. 
=“ «She is a sensible girl, or woman rather,” 
replied the doctor. 

“ She’s a rarity,” answered the Cynic—and isn’t 
a sensible woman a rarity? Are you going out 
though, to-day ? We can talk as well walking along 
as here. Life is not long enough to waste a fine 
day like this. Come, let us be moving.” 


“ Willingly. I have a long walk to take—a 
painful duty to perform, Lawrence is in town 
again.” 


Clayton drew in his breath, and as he raised his 
eyebrows and his shoulders simultaneously, he 
uttered the single word of interrogation “ Nabbed?” 

“ Yes—and on the eve of embarkation for Aus- 


tralia.” 

“It is unfortunate.” 

“ Very, Clayton—- the boy is innocent. Did I 
think him guilty, I would not have helped him 


off.” 
“Umph! you did help him away then.” 


“ Yes.” 

« And what on earth do you own it for ?” 

“T am not ashamed of the deed.” 

“Many a man is not ashamed to do that, which 
owned, gets him into trouble. But you should see 
Lawrence at once, or a good lawyer, which might 
be better. You Doctors of Divinity may be very 
wise men in your own way, but you are terrible 
fools in the ways of the world. Now, here are 
you wasting moments of vital importance in abso- 
jute idleness; and, confound it, here’s some one 
coming up stairs to keep you idling longer still. 
As I live, it’s that old fool Lady Bellinghame—an 
old bedizened Jezebel.” 

The Cynic frowned and took up a book, asa 
mass of crinoline, rustling silk and velvet, and 
artificial smiles aud flowers entered. 

“Charmed to see you, doctor—low very well 
you are looking.” > 

People who want to be civil, andj don’t kuow 
how to manage it, always tell you that ‘‘ you are 
looking well,” or “remarkably well,” or “ ten 
years younger” than when they saw you before ; 
while all the time you may be on the verge of a 
fever, or scarcely recovered from an attack of 
jaundice, and probably they have seen you within 
the week. 

“ How very well you are looking.” 

“T thought he looked tired and ill,’’ growled 
Clayton from the sofa. The grow] directed the 
attention to that part of the room. 

« Mr. Clayton, I declare-—this is an unexpected 
pleasure,” and she put out her remarkably well- 
gloved hand to him, 

“Quite an unexpected pleasure.” (A very 





eynical expression crossed his face.) ‘“ How long 
have yon been in town?—Lady Lucy with you ?”’ 

“ My sister is in Scotland,” was the reply, some- 
what ungraciously given. 1 ol 

“ Dear Lady Lucy”—continued the Jezebel— 
“charming Lady Lucy! How I wished for her 
last night.” 

“ Why ?” asked Clayton, 

“TI had such a charming box at the opera. 
Went with Sir Francis to see ‘Garcia,’ in the 
‘ Trovatore’—that divine opera!” 

“ Divine ?’” Clayton fixed his keen grey eyes 
on her. 

“And Garcia’s character is so very interesting 
—and—” 

“Is’nt she a gipsy, who steals or burns a 
child ?” asked the Cynic. 

** She burns her own child.” 

“And you call that interesting? I should 
think it abominable.” 

“ But it is in mistake for another person’s.”” 

“Oh! and Clayton smiled again, in a very 
peculiar manner. ‘So, it is interesting to burn 
your own child, always provided it is in ‘ mistake.’ 
Is the music of that opera good? I am fond of 
music—or was in my younger days ?”’ 

“ Charming.”’ 

Everything was charming with Lady Belling- 
hame. Apparently she knew no other adjective. 

“It is an important item in an operatic enter- 
tainment,” said Clayton, “ although few people go 
for the music.” 

“Then for what else ?’’ said the doctor. 

“ Faute de mieux—for want of other occupation 
—for the sake of fashion—as an agreeable place 
for a little mild flirtation—because every one hears 
Garcia, Giuglini, and the other theatrical stars,” 
answered Clayton. 

“You are a shocking man,” chimed in the 
devotee of the opera, Lady Bellinghame; “ positively 
a shocking man to speak in that dreadful way,” 
and she smiled an eau-sucre smile of watery insi- 
pidity. 

“Truth is shocking,” replied Clayton; and his 
smile now, although cynical enough, was verging 
jato broad mirth, as he rose and took a chair by 
the window, 

“Truth is very shocking sometimes ; but let me 
hear something of the Trovatore. I may go and 
see it.” 

Lady Bellinghame had glanced over the few lines 
detailing the plot, at the commencement of the two 
shillings’ worth of Italian and English, containing 
the opera and its translation, which she had pur- 
chased at Cramer's. She had read this, but had no 
very clear notion of the story. She knew that it 
was something about a gipsy burning a child, and 
she knew that Garcia played the gipsy, and that 
people said it was a most wonderful performance. 
Suddenly a light broke in upon her brain. It 
was the carol, not of a bird but of an actor—some- 
thing less poetical than a bird—and the name of 
this actor was Charles Braham. 
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Charles Braham was like a bird in the desert, 
or a bright beam in thick darkness, or the last rose 
of summer, or anything else expressive of unity in 
desolation. 

Lady Bellinghame’s operatic reminiscence bore 
an analogy to chaos, so far as small, very small 
things, may resemble very large. Her notions of 
that particular opera, and all others, consisted 
of choruses and footlights, fans, bouquets, and 
solos, an orchestra and a prima donna, a plot and 
overture, a green curtain, with a scramble for a 
carriage at the termination of the entertainment. 

Thus thought Lady Bellinghame of the opera, that 
was chaos to her—the chaos of her chaotic mind; 
and from this*dire confusion up popped Charles 
Braham, and one particular song he had sung like 
a warbling seraph (a very substantial looking one, 
by the way), to enable her ladyship to fire away 
one little popgun of certain information regarding 
the music at the cynical and captious Clayton. 

“ You want to hear something about the opera.” 

* Yee” 

“The music is pleasing.” 

“ Diplomatic,” thought Clayton. 

“And I must mention one very beautiful air.” 

“The only one you know,” again thought the 
far-seeing Clayton. 

“Tt is sung by you know ?” 
gotten the name. ‘ You know, by—— 

“ Yes, yes,” said Clayton. 

“When he was going to——you know?” 

“ Yes,” was Clayton’s monosyllable, as an irre- 
sistible expression of mirth drew lines about his 
mouth. 

“ He sings from a window—you know—and—” 

“ Yes, exactly,” replied Clayton. “ The name 
of the song is—+—” He fixed his keen eyes on 
her as he waited for her answer. 

« Is dear me, how strange that I should 
have forgotten the name of that song.” She gave 
her little affected laugh. “ Why, I know it as 
well as my own, Dear me!—ict me think—it 
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She had for- 
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“Ah! che la morte,” added Clayton.”’ 

“You are right. Ah! che la morte, which 
Charles Braham BS 

“ Pardon me,” Clayton interrupted. “It is 
Manrico who sings that song. We are not sup- 
posed to recognise Charles Braham in considering 
the story of the opera.’ Maurico sings that song 
to Leonora. By the bye—it is a strange question 
to ask, but have you ever thought of the absurdity 
of these operatic displays ?” 

“I have,” continued the doctor, to whom Clay- 
ton had turned. “I have. They are absurd, as you 
say; unnatural to a degree.” 

“ Ah, doctor, they are charming!” chimed in 
her ladysbip. 

“How are they charming?” 

That assertion required a more logical foundation 
than her ladyship’s wit could furnish. Like the 
Scotchman who, to one question gives you another, 
by way of answer, she established, or sought to 








establish, her first affirmation by another equally 
lucid and convincing. 

* Because they are, my dear sir,” she replied, 
with one of her most conveutional atid convincing 
smiles—a sixty-four pounder of a smile—meant 
to clear all opposition from before it.” 

It did nothing of the kind, however. The 
doctor and Clayton, and especially the latter, were 
tough old soldiers in the battle of argument, and 
not likely to be knocked down by such a fieldpiece 
as that. 

“Now, I'll tell you what it is,” said Clayton, 
as ke advanced boldly to the charge ; “ these operas 
are idiotic representations, meant to amuse idiotic 
people.” 

“You go too far,” said the doctor.” 

“Ob, you naughty man!” simpered her lady- 
ship. 

“ Not at all too far,” continued Clayton. “T 
will prove my assertion. Can anything be more 
idiotic than for a woman, who is supposed to be in 
the depths of grief—and your stage heroines, your 
tragedy queens, are always getting into the depths 
of grief—can anything, I repeat, be more idiotic 
than for a person in such a case to stand in the 
middle of the stage and howl away at the audience, 
and mind her trills, and runs, and cadences, and 
and move her arms by the prompter’s book, and 
modulate her voice and her grief at one and the 
same time by the stated directions of the opera 


score? It is a perfect absurdity.” 
Clayton was irate. He always became irate in 
argument. 


** And then the infamous moral of these ‘ charm- 
ing” operas,” 

“ Naughty, bad man,” simpered the lady, again 
thinking she ought to say something. 

“The infamous moral of these operas.” 

* Vide ‘ La Traviata,’ remarked the doctor. 

“Wrong,” said Clayton, turning round sharply. 
“Wrong; you're talking of a thing you know 
nothing about. The moral of the Traviata is not 
the objectionable part of that play. It is the 
painting of the tale from beginning to end—the 
detail, the fact of preseuting that class to the public 
in a fascinating garb. There lies the evil ; the moral 
is meant as a warning. We shall come to that in 
the end, and see whether it answers its purpose 
or not. But now to the tale itself. Do you 
know it ?” 

“ The outline,” continued the doctor. 

“1 will fill it up,’’ continued Clayton. “An 
abandoned woman excites a pure and disinterested 
affection—not a very probable case, by the bye, 
but we let that pass. The gentleman, judging 
from the company he keeps, is a ‘ mauvais sujet.’ 
He offers to marry this girl, and ‘ make an honest 
woman of her.’ ” : 

“ You destroy the poetry of the piece by speak- 
ing of the charming Traviata in that way, you droll 
man,” simpered Lady Bellinghame. 

“Charming Traviata! and poetry of the piece ! 
Absurd, ma’am. It is just that very notion which 
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does so much harm, and blinds the jadgment to the 
truth. But let me continue the synopsis of this 
‘charming Traviata,’ as you call her. The young 
woman, of course, jumps at the offer.” 

Lady B. lifted hands, eyes, and shoulders in 
horror. 

“She jumps at his offer, and they are going to 
be spliced, when an old grey-headed father—the 
sire, in fact, of the young fool—very wisely disap- 
proves.” 

“Ah! the dear Traviata! 
charmingly she sung her grief. 
was quite affecting—quite.” 

Clayton scowled at her. 

“ Quite affecting ?—quite disgusting, you mean. 
Recollect the character of the person you speak of. 
Will you be kind enough to come to the window 
fora moment? There is a scene enacting outside 
which probably you will view with different eyes to 
mine. Let me have your opinion—(if you have 
one,” was the inaudible aside), 

Lady Bellinghame rose from her seat, shook her 
very ample petticoats, placed the folds of her dress 
a little further back, and then giving herself another 
shake, walked to the window. A Newfoundland 
dog would have shaken down his coat (or coating) 
with less bodily exertion than Lady Bellinghame 
bestowed on hers, and done it better, tco, in less 
time. However, the shaking was complete, and 
then her ladyship walked to the window. Standing 
outside, in rags and dirt, was a boy of about four- 
teen, holding a few pampliets, or tracts, for sale. 
Hunger was in his eyes—gaunt hunger; cunning, 
craft, and vice in the strongly marked lineaments 
of his old-looking face. A carriage, with its 
powdered footmen, passed ; and, as the boy’s eyes 
followed it, something like an unuttered curse could 
be read in his lingering gaze. 

“There,” said Clayton, “there, I call ¢haé an 
affecting picture. That boy (you can read it in 
his face) possesses the energies of a man—all 
misdirected, unguided. Strong passions left to 
rage, aud do their work of ill; vices sown and 
fostered by neglect and circumstance; a human 
soul cast to the devil by the bitter curse of 
poverty, and the temptation resulting from it. 
That's my view of the subject. I can feel for that 
boy, aud own that his case is sad; but I can’t 
follow or feel for the sorrows of La Traviata, in 
her white muslin nightgown— well, robe de nuit, if 
our English term shocks your ladyship—in her white 
muslin robe de nuit, and her very comfortable 
looking residence—the product of a vicious life, by 
the bye. But what does your ladyship think of 
my friend there below ?” 

“You are a very droll creature—very.” 

“I did not ask your opinion of myself, but of 
that boy.” 

“It is a very disgusting picture,” and she 
simpered with an air of affected modesty. “ Look, 
Mr. Clayton, really, his toilette is scarcely decent 
—navglity man, to bid me look at a boy with his 
trowsers torn.” 


I recollect how 
My dear sir, it 





Clayton turned from her in contempt; his 
patience was exhausted. He threw himself on 
the sofa and took up a book, but apparently the 
subject of their discussion was uppermost in his 
mind, for he returned to it again. 

“Let me finish my disquisition on the stage 
heroine,” he said. ‘‘ By Jove, I think it might be 
worth while to write an essay on stage and life 
heroines, I’ll do it, anddedicate it to your lady- 
ship.” ‘Pray do, it would be charming.” 

She took it as a compliment, and did not 
understand the bitterness of the sarcastic smile by 
which the intimation was accompanied. 

“However,” he continued, “to the Traviata. 
With a sudden impulse of generusity—yes, we’ll 
give her all the credit we can, and that is little 
enough—she gives up her young man.” 

Clayton threw himself back in a loud burst of 
laughter, at the horrified look with which Lady 
Bellinghame heard Edgaro called Violetta’s 
“young man.” “ And instead,” continued Clayton, 
“of following up one good feeling with others of a 
similar tendency, and living a decent honest life, 
or trying to do so, and failing that dying an honest 
death—aye Madam, even in a garret from want, 
in poverty and filth, for that would be more 
heroic than the death awarded to her on ‘the 
boards’—instead of doing that, what does she do? 
Pshaw! the very notion outrages nature, and every 
natural feeling. Instead of breaking her heart in 
secret, or pining away in secret—for to talk of 
‘breaking hearts’ is mere hyperbole—she went 
tramping off with some other fine gentleman, and 
meeting her former fiancé, when resting on the 
arm of the new friend, and being reproached by the 
former, she becomes suddenly and alarmingly ill, 
and finally dies in white muslin and a very becoming 
nightcap—and you call that affecting. 

“ You are so very matter-of-fact, my dear sir,” 
replied her ladyship, with the ghost of her former 
simper, as she complacently glanced at her admi- 
rably fitting gloves — Houbigant’s best — not 
“systeme Jouvin,”” but “ Jouvin proper.” “You 
are so very matter-of-fact. No couleur de rose, 
my dear sir, in your mind, But, my dear doctor, 
I must not prolong my visit; I really have so 
many to pay, that you must excuse me. You will 
remember me to my very good friend Mrs. Ma- 
berley, and your very charming daughter. Adicu 
et au revoir.” 

The Newfoundland dog operation began again, 
and her ladyship left the room, while Clayton, with 
a bow which would not have disgraced a Chester- 
field or a Rochester, or any other acknowledged 
gentlemanly Adonis of the beau-monde, and a 
smile that Mephistopholes himself might have 
gloried in, held the door open for her to pass. 

“ You are too hard upon her, Clayton,” remarked 
the doctor, when they were alone. 

“Not a bit. The opinions and false notions of 
such women need combatting. They are con- 


temptible, but still dangerous—disseminating evil, 
sowing poison. Now I return to my old argument, 
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Is it not absurd for Englishwomen to go and see 
vividly depicted on the stage the career of such a 
woman as the Traviata, and vet be too modest, or 
pretend to be too modest, to read the works of an 
author who only drags in one here and there as 
an accessory to the scenes he chooses to paint ? 
The trath is, sir, women are a confounded set of 
hypocrites—at least, women of the world are— 
and, moreover, a truckling set of hypocrites—like 
a flock of geese, waddling after one another in a 
line—slaves to fashion— without one grain of 
independence in their hearts, or minds, or actions.” 

“You are far too generai and condemnatory in 
your conclusions. But you spoke of some moral 
contained in the Traviata.” 

“Yes; it would never do to give such a piece 
as that to the public without some sort of a moral 
attached to it—like a dinner pill, to correct the 
unwholesome effect of the over-stimulating, over- 
seasoned, and unhealthily compounded repast. So 
the young lady is killed, by consumption, in a very 
poetical and orthodox manner—not according to 
nature’s regulations, however ; but that is of no 
consequence. Nature is a very ugly thing, or 
personage, in such cases, and does her business in 
a very ‘ matter-of-fact way,’ as that painted Jezebel 
would express it. The young lady dies, then. You 
are expected to draw a moral sliding-scale of her 
fate, and the sad consequences of it, which, in the 
* House that Jack built’ fashion, might run thus: 
—This is the ‘ fast’ young lady. This is the fast 
young lady who was going to be married. This is 
the fast young lady who was going to marry the 
fast young man. This is the fast young lady who 
was going to marry the fast young man, whose 
father said ‘nay,’ because—and so on, down to 
her misery and ‘ very affecting death’—both misery 
and death being deducible from the foundation, of 
the * house,’ the truth contained in the first line, 
‘this is the fast young lady ;’ but it is two o’clock, 
and you have business to perform.” 

“ Yes”—a grave and thoughtful “‘ yes,’’ was the 
doctor’s answer. It expressed more than a mere 
assent. 

“ Maberley,” Clayton spoke in a low and hurried 
tone, “I'll defend that boy. It must come toa 
trial. I don’t want a fee. Give me the privilege 
of doing it for the sake of that best of all creatures 
wearing a petticoat, your little demure Patience.” 

The doctor grasped his hand—it was an offer of 
no little worth. Clayton had attained a first posi- 
tion at the bar. Q.C. followed his name now, and, 
what was better still, a very large fortune, the 
result of his eminent success, had followed the 
prosecution of his calling. For Mr. Clayton, Q.C., 
to undertake a cause was for it to be half gained. 
His clear perception, ready and unsparing sarcasm, 
and unflinching application of the probe and rod of 
his prompt wit, made him a formidable adversary 
and valuable ally, 

- tee Poste med and Clayton—walked 
ly; their thoughts were too now for 
their tongues to be actively aa 








“ See him alone,” said Clayton, as he stopped 
at the corner of the street which led to his own 
house ; “ see him alone to-day ; find out all you 
can—(they both knew to whom ‘ him’ applied) — 
[ will be with him to-morrow; any hour will do 
for me before three o'clock. Now, good bye—I'm 
off to write my dedicatory essay to Lady Belling- 
hame. ‘Adieu! au revoir!’ as she would say’"’— 
and the inimitable manner in which he mimicked 
her made the doctor smile, though his heart was 
sore and sad. 





SCENE V.—THE STUDY. 

Crayton liked a comfortable room, and he had it. 
His study was the very essence of comfort. . The 
thick Turkey carpet prevented a footfall being heard ; 
while the heavy crimson curtains kept out both 
sound and draught. A bright fire burned cheer- 
fully in the grate, and cast its glow on the carved 
oaken furniture, which in its respectable and an- 
tique carving—its solid aod substantial character 
—seemed to bear an analogy to the master of the 
house. There were neither candles nor lamps, nor 
lights of any kind in the room, except the bright 
fire glow; for Clayton liked to ponder and muse 
and think by that alone. He had neither book, nor 
cigar, nor pipe, as his companion ; nothing but his 
own thoughts, and they appeared to entertain him ; 
for he lounged very quietly in his well-cushioned 
arm chair, his feet stretched out towards the fen- 
der, and lis head resting back, and neither got up 
six times every five minutes to go to the window 
to see “ what kind of weather it was,” nor did he 
often stand with his back to the fire and his hands 
behind him, whistling some popular air of the 
day. 

“ Tt will be a long time for him to lie in jail,” 
he said; and that remark betrayed the road his 
thoughts had taken. “All through the dark 
dreary Christmas. We must get him ‘bailed,’ yet 
I doubt if it can be managed. I will be security 
myself, and the doctor, of course, would stand."’ 

He stopped as a light step crossed the lobby near 
his door, and a clear rich voice sang the first line 
of the beautiful air which had mystified, or perhaps 
assisted, the memory of Lady Bellinghame in the 
morning. 

“Ah! che la morte ognora,” sang the voice, . 
and an almost wild expression of delight fled over 
Clayton's face—fled, and swiftly too, for it was 
followed by another of decp sadness. 

“ E tarda nel venir,” continued the voice, in a 
lower tone, for the singer was passing on. “A 


che desia, a che de——” The remainder was 
lost; she had entered her own room, and shut the 
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Clayton threw himself back into his arm chair 
again. 

“TI wish she had any other talent than that,” he 
said, “ it was her mother’s curse. Left to herself, 
it might be her’s. Music! the talent which ap- 
peals to the senses only, in which the intellect has 
no part! Yet what a charm there is in it!—a 
delight, a power of pleasure greater than can be 
found in all the painting and sculpture of the 
world—to me, at least ; but it must be checked in 
her, or she may follow in her mother’s steps,” 

A dark shadow seemed to fall on him—a cloud 
to shroud the room. The fire had lost its blazing 
light, and burnt with a fierce red glow. He was 
looking tery grave, when the door, which before 
had seemed to close on those clear notes, opened, 
and, as if they had submitted to an irksome im- 
prisonment, they bounded forth as soon as liberty 
was given them, and they were now heard again. 

“Sconto col sangue mio.” It was the same 
plaintive air—still she dwelt on it, as if she loved 
it too well to leave it. ‘Sconto col sangue mio” 
—the voice was close to his own; the light foot- 
steps stopped, and a knock claimed admission for 
the singer. 

“May I come in, uncle dear?” She almost 
seemed to sing those words, there was so much 
music in their utterance, 

* Come in, Volante.” 

She entered, and the fierce red fire glow fell on 
as beautiful a creature as could well be imagined. 

She was very young, scarcely more than fifteen, 
and her singular fairness and peculiarly innocent 
face made her appear younger still. But when 
you looked closely into that countenance, you 
could read deep thought and deep feeling in it. 

“How dark it is, dear uncle,” she said, as she 
came in, and knelt down on a footstool beside him, 
resting her arm on his knee, and looking up in his 
face. “How dark it is—shall I order lights ?” 

“ Not yet, Volante; sit by me, I want to speak 
to you.” 

The small, slight figure—for she was far below 
the average standard—sat on the low stool on 
which she had previously knelt. 

“Let me sing to you uncle—you look so sad. 
Is anything amiss ?”’ 

He placed his hand on her head, and looked 
kindly at her; but he did not answer her question. 

“ L’amor che posi in té !” sang the girl, in a low, 
low voice, still looking up at him. “Non ti 
scordar, non ti secordar, di me.” She took his 
hand and held it in her own, as her voice died 
away, and her frightened eyes fixed themselves in 
Clayton's agitated face. 

“Uncle, are you ill?” 

She might well ask; his pallor bespoke some 
sickness of the body or the mind. 

But Clayton was not a man to succumb to any 
weakness long. The passing thought, or care, or 
memory glided away, and he was soon himself 


n. 
“Unele !" she looked up timidly ; “Uncle, I 





wish you would take me to the opera to-night.” 
Her question was abrupt, and proved the eager- 
ness of her wish. 

“ Wherefore ?” 

“T should like to see it all.” 

Clayton did not speak, and Volante continued— 

“Only once, dear uncle—only this once, before 
it closes.” 

“ Wait until next season, Volante.” 

No; I want to hear that song; and again she 
sang the opening bars of “ Ah, che la morte.” 

“That Trovatore haunts me,’’ said Clayton; 
only this morning I held a discussion on it with 
Lady Bellinghame.” 

“She came to see me to-day, uncle, and talked 
about the opera, and that made me ask you to take 
me; she says it is ‘ charming !’” 

Clayton could not help smiling as Volante’s 
pretty mouth tried to give the peculiar emphasis of 
her ladyship to the word. The talent for mimicry, 
conspicuous in the uncle, seemed to be equally so 
in the niece. 

“ And so, because a silly old woman tells you it 
is ‘ charming,’ you want to go there.” 

“No, uncle—not because she tells me, but be- 
cause it is charming.” 

Volante put on her most winning smile. Clay- 
ton struck his repeater; it was only five o'clock, 
although the curtained and fire-lit room made it 
seem later. 

“We dine at six, uncle; we can have coffee 
directly after, and be there in time. Do go.” 

“JT will,” said Clayton. 

Now he had not come to this determination 
hastily ; for while Volante lad been pleading, he 
had been thinking, and the result of that thought 
was just to make him resolve to accede to her 
request. 

Once—but that was years since—Clayton had 
been an enthusiast in music. He played, he sang, 
he gave his concerts, and he went to those given 
by other people. He was an Aabitud of the opera, 
and it was whispered that sometimes he took ano- 
ther part in the scene besides that of spectator. 
He was a gay and brilliant person then, a kind of 
star wherever he went, fétéd, courted, and sought. 
A fancy or a whim, or some other feeling took him 
abroad. A short residence on the Continent 
wrought a great change in him; he came back, 
sobered, and saddened, and changed, shunning 
society, and avoiding his former companions and 
associates. 

He lived alone, and devoted himself entirely to 
the study of his profession, which he had hitherto 
neglected. Suecess, as already stated, was his 
reward. His name became conspicuous at the bar 
—his fortune was made. 

Years passed. He owned a well furnished and 
well appointed establishment, in one of the best 
London situations. He seemed anxious to improve 
this very comfortable residence; for one day he 
sent for the necessary man of business, and gave 
him orders, @ carte blanche, to fit up in the very 
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best possible style, for a lady’s use, certain apart- 
ments in this town house. The order was obeyed. 
People—those of his immediate acquaintance— 
began to wonder if the Cynic Walter Clayton, the 
woman contemner, was going to be married! The 
supposition seemed an absurdity; but still— 
“ apartments prepared for the reception of a lady !” 
How could that be understood? In no way save 
and except a matrimonial intention. Still Clayton 
said nothing. His friends brought the charge 
boldly against him; he did not deny it—he knew 
it would be useless waste of words, as Time would 
do that for him. 

The upholstering work went on ; the rooms were 
finished. The master of the house inspected and 
approved ; and then—he left home. He did not 
say where he was going, or when he would be 
home, . The house was to be in good order at all 
hours of the day or night. 

A month passed, and then the master returned, 
bringing with him the “lady” for whom such ex- 
tensive preparations had been made. 

It was a relief to the old housekeeper, who had 
expected a rival in her authority, to see in the 
“ lady,” a fair young girl of ten years old. Scandal 
began to assign a very close relationship between 
this child and the Cynic Clayton. At first he took 
little heed of these whispers ; but one day, as he 
was looking at Volante, some thought or other 
struck him and made him determine to answer 
them. ‘‘ Volante is not my daughter,” were his 
words to the next person who jested with him on 
the subject; “she is not related to me even—I 
wish her to call me ‘uncle,’ because the name is 
convenient—-there is no other reason. She will, 
also, bear my name, as she will inherit my pro- 
perly—or a part of it, at least.” 

He would say no more about her; and the 
child herself was secret on all points connected 
with her former life. Who she was, or where 
she came from, remained a mystery. She would 
talk on all other subjects; but if any allusion were 
made by the curious and impertinent to her 
former life, she became suddenly and obstinately 
mute, 

And this very mystery made her cling more 
closely to Clayton ; perhaps it knit the child more 
firmly into his heart also, for he seemed to love 
nothing on earth but her. Her voice never pled 
in vain to him; and the rough, unsparing Clayton 
—rough to the world—became as docile as a lamb 
before that gentle girl. 

Those who knew him best said that his natural 
character was shown to Volante, and that his 
brusquerie in the world was assumed, to hide some 
sore or bitter feeling or thought. ‘There seemed 
to be a foundation for this, in the fact that he 
frequently argued energetically on a subject, and 
then turned renegade to his own argument, as in 
the case of that he held with Patience. Then, 
again, the sentiments he expressed to Lady Bel- 
linghame, coming from one so fond of music as 
Clayton once was, appeared exaggerated, and more 





the consequence of opposition than anything else. 
But still he was an altered man from what he had 
been in his early days ; and, therefore, he might 
have held the opinions he advanced, after all. 

Yet he was not of feeble purpose to her, but a 
faithful, most faithful guardian—removing every 
evil from her path. It was noticed, that from 
some feeling or motive connected with this child, 
he had eschewed the pastime of his life—music. 
This seemed passing strange, as Volante owned 
the talent in a remarkable degree. 

Nature is stronger than education, or art, or 
example, or precept; and nature exerted her 
strength now, and despite all Clayton could say, 
or do, or urge, made Volante a musician, It 
would have been a curious study to mark the 
delight with which Clayton first listened to her voice, 
and then sought by every argument to disabuse her 
of her love for musis. But his arguments were 
hypocritical, and therefore unconvincing. Truth 
is a very jealous dame, and won’t let Falsehood 
usurp her place; and arguments of expediency, 
and not conviction, are but falsehoods in a 
Quaker’s dress. 

So Volante was not convinced by all the anti- 
musical arguments of Clayton. There was music 
in her heart and in her soul, and it would make 
its appearance. Perhaps Clayton knew that, and 
therefore used the stronger efforts to eradicate the 
evil, as he thought it. But all his efforts were in 
vain, as they often will be, when opposed to 
Nature. 

Clayton’s dinner was no very lengthy affair. 
Coffee was ready immediately after; then came 
the carriage. and off they drove to the scene of 
Volante’s wishes—the theatre, to witness the per- 
formance of the Trovatore. The curtain drew up, 
the performance began, and went on just as it had 
done fifty or a hundred times before. J.eonora 
got into the same troubles—wringing her hands, 
wept, and “howled” (according to Clayton), and 
crossed the stage from right to left, and from left 
to right, quite correctly for stage directions. Then 
the gipsy fell into the same horrors and convulsions 
as heretofore ; and tumbled down on her knees at 
the same time, and in the same, place on the stage, 
and struggled to get her hands free of the rope 
with which she was bound, just as she had done ou 
previous occasions. , 

“Is there anything natural or of permanent 
utility in all this nonsense, Volante?” asked 
Clayton. “Look at your stage heroine, Leonora ; 
would any one in overwhelming sorrow stand in 
that attitude ?” 

He pointed to the actress who, with one hand 
extended, and the other placed pathetically on her 
brow, remained beneath the prison walls, staring at 
the audience, and in all ity thinking of 
them too, al su to be listening to the 
death kuell of the unfortunate wretch to whom she 
professed to be devotedly attached. 

“ Don’t talk now, uncle, but listen.” Volante 





was wrapped up in the fictitious grief of Leonora. 
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“And there is something worse than this,” 
continued Clayton, little heeding her words. 
“Stage heroines, by the most absurd improbabili- 
ties, are placed in extreme positions, out of which 
they can only escape by ridiculous expedients. 
Nature, and natural events, are burlesqued; and 
what is worse still, crime—palpable, culpable 
crime—is often the expedient used; and being 
thus used, is painted as a virtue, and held up as a 
pernicious model to the unthinking crowd who 
throng the seats of our theatres. Attend to the 
play now, Volante—but I need not to tell you that 
—and mark the fearful crime which terminates the 
career of your stage heroine. The audience will 

from this house impressed with a notion of her 
self-devotion and gencrosity ; aud those who would 
turn with horror from the tattered wretch who, to 
escape from want and misery, jumps from London- 
bridge into the muddy water of the Thames, would 
weep over the suicide of the well rouged and well 
dressed heroine of the boards; the one woman 
being considered a reprobate, and an object of 
aversion—the other, perhaps a worthy object of 
imitation ; for, remember, we speak in the abstract, 
and discuss the supposed characters and moral 
virtues or defects of these stage puppets,” 

“Yes; but uncle, dear, tell me this after- 
wards,” 

He smiled. There is nature, at any rate, he 
thought, as he looked at Volante’s ingenuous 
face. 

Now, perhaps, ninety-nine persons out of every 
hundred would think and vote Clayton a “ stupid 
old prose,” for talking philosophy in a theatre. 
Not a whit would he have cared for that. He 
looked on Volante as a sacred trust, and sought to 
be a faithful guardian to her. He argued experi- 
mentally, and not theoretically. He had seen 
“ life,” as it is called, and spoke from conviction. 
He had wandered through its tortuous paths, and 
knew where the pitfalls lay, and from these he 
hoped to saved Volante; therefore, although all 
the world might have said “nay,” he chose to be 
“an old prose,” even amidst the excitement and 
folly of dramatic scenes. 

The curtain fell. Wrapping a warm shawl 
round ‘‘ the child,”*as he generally called her, he 
left the house. They drove home silently. He 
knew every corner of Volante’s mind, and he be- 
lieved that the words he had spoken would, now 
that the external influence of the stage was 
removed, retura to her memory, and bring convic- 
tion with them. 





SCENE VI.—CLAYTON’S DRAWING-ROOM, 


Wuene other men drank wine, Clayton took tea. 
He was an epicure in the beverage. His cup must 
_ be of the thinnest and most exquisite porcelain ; 
the small and classically shaped teapot of the same 
material and pattern; the cream jug also ea suite; 





and the waiter on which it was served of antique 
silver. - 
Volante knew his eccentricity or peculiarity on 
this point, and it was her delight to offer her uncle 
his nectar just as he liked to have it. And the 
old housekeeper respected his wishes also. She 
did not call them “ fidgets,” as other servants 
might, but “ wishes,” and treated them as such. 

Volante sat on her favourite seat—her low stool 
beside her uncle—who half reclined on the well- 
cushioned couch. 

“Uncle, dear,” and Volante’s fair face looked 
as grave as a judge’s in his most sober mood. 
“ Uncle, dear, I liked the opera.” 

“Did you?” Clayton smiled, but she did not 
see him smile, because she was looking at the 
fire. 

“Yes, I liked the opera, and what else could 
Leonora have done ?” 

“ That is not forme tosay. All I affirm is this 
Crime—sin—is depicted on the stage as virtue 
that is wrong, and highly prejudicial to the com 
munity at large; you acknowledge that, Vo- 
lante ?” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

* Leonora’s crime is suicide—the most horrible 
of all, because, as far as we know, unpardonable. 
That yon also allow ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“It is our duty to hold life as long as we can.” 

“It is.” 

“And we have no right to arbitrate, for any 
purpose, or under any circumstances, as to its 
relinquishment. A self inflicted death is sin of the 
blackest die, because it excludes the possibility of 
repentance. Look on it in that light, and you will 
see the evil of forcing this sin before the public, 
familiarising them with the fatal notion of self- 
destruction, and in some cases—the present, for 
instance—investing it with the fascinating garb of 
self sacrifice and self devotion. Volante, the theatre 
has destroyed its thousands, and will destroy its 
thousands more.” 

“Then you disapprove of a// dramatic represen- 
tations ?” 

“The world would be better without them ; 
but people will have amusement. The influence 
of the theatre might be beneficial, but not while 
we have profligacy and crime made fascinating. 
Charles Kean and his wife have done something 
for the play-going public by trying to make their 
representations historical records. The Princess’s, 
under his management, has presented, in the plays 
of Shakspeare, great historical pictures. His re- 
presentations are works of art, as to the costumes, 
aud manners, and belongings of the period ia which 
the scenes are laid, and in that respect useful, to 
a certain extent. But now, Volante, as you have 
seen one of the heroines of the stage (and one isa 
picture of the class), we will turn to “ Life,” and 
from that drama I will sketch you a heroine, 
according to my notion of the term. Shall she be 
of the present or the past ?” 
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Volante thought, 

“Good, You are not tired? 
somewhat lengthy.” 

* All the better, uncle. I am not tired.” 

“Then to begin, in regular story-telling fashion, 
Volante. In days gone by, when Scotland's fifth 
King James had died, and the infant Mary was yet 
too young to hold the galling reins of power, a 
regent governed in the kingdom. But he was a 
weak, bad man—first, renegade to his own faith, 
and then apostate to the new one he had chosen. 
You will understand that I speak of the regent 
James Hamilton, second Earl of Arran.” 

“T remember, uncle.” 

“Well. This man, like all of infirm and yac- 
cillating purpose, became the slave of others, of 
greater energy and stronger will than his own, 
Among these was one of cruel nature, rendered 
still more so by fanatical zeal. The Earl of Arran 
was the nominal regent of Scotland; Cardinal 
Beaton and his faction in reality governed the 
kingdom. In those days, religion seemed to have 


“The past, dear uncle.” 
My tale is 


discarded her chief attributes of mercy and charity ; | 
men—aye, and women, too—were to be scourged | 


with man’s inhuman rod for reading God’s Werd 
aright. Torture, coercion, death, were the rewards 
of those who denounced the errors of Popery, for 
the persecution of the Protestants by the potent 
Church of Rome raged furiously. The funeral pile 
of many a Christian martyr crackled and burnt, 
while monks, and priests, and laymen of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion rejoiced in the destruction of 
a heretic. Now, in the good town of Perth, in 
a.D. 1544, there lived an honest man, by trade a 
skinner, named James Ranoldson; and this good 
man had a wife as good as himself, called Helen 
Stark. Of course, she took her husband’s name 
as well, but she was better known as Helen Stark. 
Unfortunately it pleased the savage cardinal to pay 
an ecclesiastical yisit to Perth, the object of which 
was to inquire into the heretical opinions of its 
inhabitants—for Perth was supposed to incline to 
Protestant. doctrines. On information received, 
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| several’ of the citizens were seded. and 


them Helen Stark and her husband, I shall only 
speak of the former, Volante, because I wish to 
draw the parallel between your stage Aeroine and 
mine, who once played her part in ‘ Life's drama.” 
Helen Stark, then, was arrested and conveyed to 
the Spey Tower, on a charge of heresy. A trial 
followed; if such a one-sided act of justice, or 
injustice rather, could be called atrial. She was 
found guilty, and condemned to die by drowning. 
Helen Stark was a mother, and life was sweet to 
her for her children’s sake. It was hard to part 
with them; very, very hard to leave their little 
loving faces; hard to quit the helpless infant, 
which still drew it’s daily nourishment from her; 
but it would have been harder, still, to forsake 
her God, and renounce those truths which had 
brought her doom on her. She was to die; she 
knew that, and she bowed in resignation. She 
was led forth to mect her fate, and, as she stood 
at the edge of the pool which was to be her grave, 
her fortitude for one moment gave way, for she 
looked at the little piteous face of the infant at 
her breast, and she remembered the others who 
would soon be orphans, their father having already 
suffered. There spoke the woman in her, Volante 
—-and I like her the better for that wild burst of 
natural sorrow, It did not last long, howeyer— 
only a little while, It passed; and as she placed 
her baby in the arms of afriend, who had promised 
to be a mother to it, she regained her confidence 
and heroic fortitude. Then they performed the 
horrid sentence. Her hands were tied, she was 
put into a sack and cast into the pool, which was 
more merciful to her than her savage persecutors, 
inasmuch as it ended all the sufferings which they 
had thrown upon her. Now, Volante, tell me which 
is the true heroine—your noble, well-dressed, and 
court-bred Leonora, or my poor skinner’s wife, the 
humble Helen Stark ?” 

Volante’s eyes auswered his question, though 
her tongue was mute, 








CASH AND CREDIT. 


Ciry warehouses suspect the West End Establish- 
ment. Bill discounters hesitate and narrowly 
inspect the indorsements before accepting Western 
paper. Liberal bankers, ready with their thousands, 
and hundreds of thousands, to accommodate, in 
times of need, those who should not want accom- 
modation, and might not if they would specu- 
late less firmly refuse to honour the cheque of a 
West End wmilliner for an extra fifty pounds. 
Amongst the trade gencrally there is a want of 


confidence in the West End Establishment alto- 
gether, 


The tasteful saloon, with its costly fabrics and 
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world, to her so fraught with care and sorrow, to 
the glorious stars and the heaven beyond, where a 
rest remaineth. Work—work—weary work— 
from morn to night—from Monday’s dawn to 
Saturday’s gloom, and Sabbath’s return often- 
times. 

In the midst of so much seeming prosperity, 
how comes the West End establishment to be, of 
all, the most doubted—the Jeast trusted? Let 
patrician dames reply, and let the favourite daugh- 
ters of fickle fortune proclaim why City warehouses 
flourish and grow rich, and humbler magazines in 
populous localities thrive and do well, while the 
West End establishment alone finds the balance 
short at the end of the year. One little word 
solves the mystery—credit. 

But society seldom breathes the name too near 
akip to debt. The languid beauty, reclining on 
the downy cushions of her luxurious carriage, 
fatigued with the exertion of deciding a colour or 
choosing a fabric, dismisses all thought of payment, 
it ever she allowed the idea to mingle with her nod 
of patronage, as she left the dazzling saloons to 
step into her equipage. The West End estab- 
lishment must consider it honour enough to be 
permitted to transfer her proud name from its day 
book to its ledger. 

The happy bride views her ¢rosseau with delight ; 
its magnificence almost startles her, and for one 
brief moment she thinks of the cost ; but without 
daring to know it, she hurries away, and speedily 
dismisses the discomposing thought to talk over 
ber approaching bridal with a gay companion ; and 
payments are not thought of with the wedding 


The matron of riper years, whose charms are on 
the wane, eagerly seeks, in the magnificence of her 
wardrobe, a substitute for fading attractions, and 
vainly hopes to hide times ravages in clouds of 
lace, with diamonds like stars sparkling through 
the mist. TheWest End establishment must ransack 
its chiefest treasures to add to her adornment— 
its costliest robes to deck her person; but money 
is too plebeian a word to escape her aristocratic 
lips; payment is unthought of, and should the 
bill be sent unbidden, the West End establishment 
would number one title less in its list of courtly 
customers. 

Marriageable daughters, whose yearly allowance 
barely suffices to keep them in trinkets and toilette 
requisites, throng the West End establishment, 
and thoughtlessly indulge their extravagant tastes, 
although well aware they are living far beyond 
their means already, and by so doing increasing a 
father's difficulties, by contracting debts they can- 
not pay, and which he must endeavour to settle 
sometime or other, as they suppose; although 


the matter gives them little or no concern. Strange. 


that the West End establishment alone is expected 
to meet all demands and make none, not only in 
the greatest city in the world, but in the fashion- 
able quarters of all large towns everywhere. Other 
and less fashionable houses of business demand 





and obtain their payments without giving offence. 
Aun effort even is made to meet their claims with 
promptitude. Fashion only sanctions indifference 
to West End claims, and society sanctions and 
encourages whatsoever is fashionable. If society 
could be made to understand that West End 
establishments cannot subsist on patronage alone, 
probably society would not eountenance a fashion 
so ruinous in its results—a fashion, too, which 
even Royalty condemns. 

How comes it that society, taking Royalty for its 
model in all things else, while professing to be 
guided by that highest standard of fashionable 
excellence, fails fo acknowledge the Royal disap- 
proval of debt. . The Queen of England deems it 
not beneath the dignity of her Crown to pay her 
debts; and with right royal grace she proclaims, 
that the Queen of Britain shall not be obliged to her 
tradesmen. All honour to our noble Queen, whose 
virtues add to the lustre of England’s Crown. 
Shall it not be said of her—Many queens have 
done virtuously, but in grace and in wisdom she 
excelleth them all? And shall those who own her 
gentle sway refuse to follow an example so noble 
and queen-like ? shall the Queen of a free country 
be served by bondwomen—have slaves for her 
subjects ? for no slave of debt should breathe the 
bracing atmosphere of her country. The honest 
poor love their birthright of freedom, and will not 
part with it lightly. Britain’s slaves are those who 
accept voluntary bondage—who lack the moral 
courage to appear in their true position, and prefer 
to groan under the bondage of debt all their lives P 
in silk and satins, rather than enjoy peace of mind 
and the proud consciousness of freedom and inde- 


pendence in plainer apparel. And those who can fe 
afford to wear a purple robe, and fare sumptuously k 
every day at no man’s expense, but who, neverthe- @ * 
less, from utter thoughtlessness, rather than heart- = 
lessness, are under the bondage of debt, and K“ 


causing others to faint, under a burden to them so 
light, have never felt the truth that one rich @ ™' 
debtor has been known to make many poor bank- 
rupts. 

But of the many evils resulting from the non- ™ P° 
payment of debt, fashionable society is probably — * 


unaware. A sketch, taken from the interior of a os 
West End establishment at an unfashionable hour, h 
may perhaps convey tc the mind of our readers br 


how fatal a result oftentimes nonpayment proves. 
We need not seek the aid of fiction to colour the : = 
sketch. Of its realities we can furnish proof;™ ,“" 
and for its truthfulness we vouch. Its characters 
are taken from life. 

The saloons are abandoned, and look cold and 
deserted. The smiling faces of the sunlight have 





grown pale and haggard in the garish glare of gas his 
It is the last night of the week, and getting late; me 
but the busy needles click away fast as ever, and thi 
the tired band of workwomen look unusually The 
cheerful and animated. It is pay night. hei 

All are glad of it, and the hope of being ena wit} 


to purchase some little delicacy on the way he 
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They reach the street she lives in. He wonders 
how she can breathe its pestiferous air, contrasts it 


grant blossoms and gushing brooks, and melody of 
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{o an ailing or infirm parent—or it may be a | birds to chase thé houts along. It is Saturday 


longed-for dainty to a little sick brother, revives 
the fainting energies, and reanimates the worn out 
frame. 

Orders have been sent out all the day, and to 
those with whom such a liberty could be taken, 
accompanied with the bill, but up to this hour no 
response has met the timid request for inmediate 
payment; and she to whom that weary band will 
look for their hard-won earnings, feels in despair 
—for she must dismiss them unpaid. 

With a sinking heart she returns to lend a 
hand to finish up for the week. The last stitch is 
put in—the last order sent out. The hectic 
gloom deepens on her cheek, as one by one they 
come smiling up to her in the full assurance of 
receiving their wages. The first, who is a new 
comer, indigvantly protests that she will not remain 
in an establishment where cash seems so scarce 
always, so long as there are good paying ware 
houses in the city. It may be more genteel to 
belong to a West End establishment ; but, for her 
part, sure pay and short hours are preferable to 
poverty-struck gentility and splendid misery. She 
leaves, uuregretted by her companious in labour, 
who, if they are no less disappointed, with true 
womanly feeling, refrain from saying so in the pre- 
sence of their superior. All go away broken 
spirited. They part at the door, for their roads home 
are iu different directions. 

One lingers a moment to look after her com- 
panions. She is the prettiest of their number, 
and the favourite of all. The smile leaves her 
lips, as she slowly wends her way to her lodgings ; 
for she has no home of her own. There is no 
kind smile waiting her, no anxious parent, or 
sister, counting the hours till she comes home ; 
and probably she at the same moment remembers 
it is pay night with the landlady as well; and, 
although she is not by any means a hard hearted 
woman, yet she is a poor woman, with a family of 
children to support eutirely by her own exertions, 
and she cannot afford to want her money, and ex- 
pects her room rent when it is due. All this 
passes through the young girl’s mind as she turns 
slowly away, and wends her solitary road home. 
The evening star is smiling down upon her, but 
she sees it not; she only feels the chill night 
breeze, and it is like a world unkind. As she 
turns a corner a dark muffled figure comes up to 
her; he is no stranger—she has met him hefore, 
but never so late. He feigas surprise at meeting 
her so unexpectedly at such an hour unprotected. 
He notices the careworn expression of her features, 
insists on knowing what is distressing her, offers 
her pecuniary aid, which she rejects; but accepts 
his ready arm—and suffers her desponding, un- 
strung heart to be comforted and lulied into some- 
thing like repose with the music of his voice. 


with the free open country beyond, with its fra- 


night, not yet too late for the last train to the village 
where a friend resides, to whose fairy-like house 
he once took her ona holiday, Why not pass the 
Sunday there with him. A cordial reception 
awaits her for his sake. She hésitates, tlie angry 
voice of her disappointed landlady ia fancy slié 
already hears. She has threatened before to tura 
her out of her room if not paid for when Gee. If 
| she should put this threat into force to-night. 

| urges—uses all thé eloquence he possesses td 
| eutice her away. She listens, and at length ac- 
companies him—to return on tlie Monday; but 
she returns nov, and her wages are never aj- 
plied for. 

Another, whose homelier features are a better 
protection and safeguard from temptation, #t least 
threads her way through deserted streets, aiid 
unfrequented Janes, heavy of heart and weary of 
limb. She is the chief support of ber family; on 
her wages they are depending for their Sunday's 
dinner, and next week’s supplies, which cannot be 
bought until the last week’s are paid. Anxious 
faces are raised to hers as she enters; a thin, 
little hand is eagerly outstretched, but the pro- 
mised jelly is not forthcoming; the pale face 
clouds, and big tears roll silently down the wasted 
cheek of the poor sick child. 

Not only without comforts, but without the 
actual necessaries of life do they go—one, the 
best beloved, the sunshine of that clouded home— 
it may be to the grave. And there will be one 
less to weep for when wages are not paid, if it 
be to the grave they go. There is luxury in many 
houses, and the appearance, even the reality, of 
great riches aud profuse wealth, whdése owners 
might have saved the life of one they never knew, 
by punctually paving their debts. One they never 
knew ; but this may be, at the great judgment seat, 
manslaughter, nevertheless, 

The youngest of the unpaid band was going 
home toa dying sister, the victim of consumption ; 
the poor girls had seen better days, but they were 
now alone ia the world, without friend or protector. 
Their joint earnings, however, maintained them 
respectably, until the younger fell sick, and could 
not work so constantly as before. DBravely they: 
struggled, unbefriended, unheeded, uncared for— 
each thinking only of the other, neither of self— 
strong in mutual’ affection—love their star of 
strength. 

Wken Winter's rude blasts beat against the 
cracked window pane, and the snow shrouded the 
few stunted shrubs, which they could just see 
beyond their d and which remi them of 


city—the fragile arb phaetew hese: Fon 
toe curelory Cael wi worn out and exhausted 
she would be compelled reluctantly to 


half-formed flower rege bby day 
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tered frowning clouds, the dying girl languished 
and faded. The sunlight stole pleasantly in at 
the open window, and the shrouded shrubs blos- 
somed green again; but the embroidery frame 
stood covered in a far off corner, and the slight 
shadowy form reclined on a hard couch near it. 
The flowers were beginning to lose their brilliant 
hues, but her hand was too feeble now to draw 
the needle through the canvas. The sisters knew 
they must part, but they never spoke of it; and 
tue devoted one, whose single earnings must now 
support both, toiled early and late, and late and 
early, that this beloved sister might have the 
comforts, without which the flickering spark of 
life would not be maintained, denying herself daily 
that the other might not want. For a time all 
went well; but payments became irregular; and, 
although her salary was a liberal one, it barely 
sufficed to procure the support needed, and to pay 
the room’s rent. 

Credit she had none, and she could ill afford to 
go unpaid, with a dying sister’s wants to meet, 
whom disease and weakness had at length rendered 
querulous and exacting. How could she see that 
beloved one—so soon to be snatched from her 
arms—vainly longing for some delieacy she fan- 
cied she could relish, and weeping (it might be 
childlike) because it was denied her? Besides, 
the kind-hearted physician who attended the dying 
girl in charity, had declared, that unless she 
obtained sufficient support, she could not possibly 
live many days. How could she go home without 
her wages, without a shilling to purchase the 
actual necessaries of life. And her sister's 
pleading eyes resting upon her through the whole 
of the long Sabbath day. She must witness life 
ebb away, and have no cordial even to revive the 
sinking frame, or to call back the fulness of life— 
it might be for one more hour, to the chilling heart. 

Better to die first. ‘Phe road was dark and 
dreary, the river swift and strong. They would 
meet againin the spirit-land. But that sister was 
the last legacy of a departed mother. Had she 
watched over her childhood, rejoiced in her beauty, 
revelled in her love, and would she leave her 
now to die alone? She shudders, and turns 
hastily away from the dark, dismal river. Money 
is offered her, is forced upon her. Scarce hearing 
what is said to her, she accepts it. An hour 
later she goes home loaded with delicacies, and 
long forgotten comforts, to lay them with a broken 
beh and a blasted reputation, at her dead sister's 
eet. . 

Her conduct must be deemed foo bad. The 
world would say it was very bad; but demure, 
even pure and starched ladies, who scorn her 
class, and speak daggers at such wickedness, might 
have saved all that, if they had paid promptly for 


‘offence cometh,” 





seat, it may be possible that these good ladies will 
find their negligence pronounced spirit-slaughter. 

All go home, broken spirited and wearied, and 
at the best half converted to a practical infidelity. 
They sleep the half of the Sabbath out, for huagry 
people like to sleep—they have not even spirit to 
go out of doors till the latter part of the day, but 
dawdle hopelessly, idly in the house. _And there 
are not, as there should be, in all large cities, 
parks and grounds open to all classes, at a very 
short distance from their homes. Excellent and 
well meaning persons produce statistics of the 
number of people who go to no church—it would 
be horrible to think any West End milliner’s girls 
are kept from worship because the wealthy wife of 
the clergyman neglected to pay her bill. Those 
who love to appear gorgeously arrayed, and who 
would not be seen at chapel with the same bonnet 
twice, forget that the artist who contrived it, and 
whose taste the fair wearer may have apalauded, 
has as great a dislike to appear shabby on Sunday as 
her wealthier and more highly favoured sisters, and 
that it may be quite possible she may prefer to 
stay at home, rather than expose her poverty before 
more fortunate companions, whose wages are regu- 
larly paid, who thus can mingle with the crowd of 
worshippers unremarked. And who will condemn 
her? Probably those very persons, who themselves 
not daring to appear in the house of God with a 
soiled silk or a faded ribbon, must needs procure 
others more suitable where credit is to be had, 
regardless that credit prevents payments being made 
where they ought never to be overdue, for the divine 
law commands—“ The wages of him that is hired 
shall not abide with thee all night, until the morn- 
ing.’ And if the great Lawgiver pronounce a 
curse upon him, the law-breaker, shall He not 
likewise judge him who setteth a stumbling block 
iu his brother’s path. ‘Woe unto the world 
because of offences ; but woe to that man by whom 
Many there be who condemn, 
but few there be who care to know how such 
things canbe. If yon fashionable religionist who, 
with her vinagerette in one hand and a pious tract 
in the other, would pay that she owes, her delicate 
nerves would be seldomer shocked, and her religi- 
ous feelings less frequently outraged, when she 
sweeps in satin and ermine into the homes of 
wretchedness, and, shuddering, passes by the 
abodes of vice and misery, without daring to glance 
in their direction, although it be not unlikely, if 
she did, she might recognise, through paint and 
powder, one familiar face at least, that, ghost-like, 
might haunt her accusing conscience. 

Non payment of wages, caused by disregard to 
tradesmen’s bills, have wrought more misery in 
the land than is generally known or believed, Of 
the disadvantages of the credit system to the wes- 


tern establishment, not the oh pena os 
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hopes of success, which, fpr a time, bade fair to be 
realized; but by and bye, as hers became a 
fashionable establishment, and orders poured in 
more rapidly than she could execute them, she 
found that, instead of making the fortune gossips 
prognosticated, she was getting rapidly into diffi- 
culties—not through mismanagement or neglect 
of daty on her part, but simply from the fact of 
having to give extensive and prolonged credit. 
Close perseverance and strict economy are practised 
to no purpose. She is entitled to expect a com- 
petency, but she can scarce make ends meet. Time 
rolls on, and she still holds on striving, struggling, 
hoping; but her embarrassments increase. She 
has no command of mcney—therefore no chance 
of obtaining a bargain when it is offered in the 
market. Her own term of credit is exceedingly 
limited, and she is expected to meet her payments 
with promptitude and regularity, while, if she fail, 
confidence in her is weakened, distrust enters the 
minds of those with whom she does business, a 
heavier per centage is laid on her purchases to 
cover the risk, and consequently, she cannot afford 
to sell at the price charged in city houses. Those 
who pay cash pass by her door, preferring to do 
their shopping in a less fashionable establishment, 
that can offer as good, if not a better selection, on 
more moderate terms. She is well aware of the 
disadvantages under which she labours, but she 
cannot amend them. She dare not insist on pay- 
ment of her bills. She incurs the serious displea- 
sure, if not the loss of her fashionable patroness’s 
custom altogether, if she but presume to send in 
her frightful bill before it is requested. 

Bank credit she has none. As her pecuniary 
difficulties increase, accommodating friends become 
fewer, and drop off one by one. She is doubted. 
Payments are pressed for, and bankruptcy ensues, 
it may be, after long years of patient endurance, 
unmitigated toil, and undreamed of privations. 
Such are the evils of credit—evils which might be 
so easily averted if society, in its middle as well as 
in its upper ranks, would discountenance the credit 
system and encourage the ready-money movement. 
Let it once become unfashionable to be in debt, 
and it will very soon be considered disrespectable 
to take credit, even from West End establishments, 
whose owners will then have a chance to prosper, 
even as others in less favoured localities. In the 
language of advertisers, the ready-money movement 
only needs to be tried to be approved of, and 
ad generally by society. 

he denial of a costly robe in which to outshine 
or eclipse a rival, the assertion of a little moral 
courage to go less splendidly arrayed to the ball or 
to the pI the bravery to appear in the 
chapel with a shabby mantle or half-worn bonnet 
until it is convenient to pay for a better—how 
little the efforts really required to atiain ends so 
much to be desired, so essential to the well-bei 
of a large portion of the community! Nor w 
the ad be all on the one side. . How many, 
would they inci 


t resolve to act upon the 
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we suggest, would know a happiness they have 


long been strangers to? How often have they 
severely suffered under the burden of debt? How 
many wretched days and sleepless nights have 
those not known who have sold their birthright of 
freedom for a gorgeous robe, or a diamond necklace 
—constrained to own themselves slaves of debt, 
from whom the independent feeling of freedom, 
perhaps, may be gone for ever? They solace 
themselves by plunging deeper and deeper into the 
evil, out of which they cannot release themselves, 
until, at last, they and their burden roll together 
into a dishonoured grave. Better is a little with 
righteousness, than great revenues without right. 

Some may say, if it be only the West End 
establishments that suffer from the credit system, 
why not abolish them altogether. City warehouses 
have, and always will have, a command of capital 
from ready-money resources, and they can therefore 
affurd to extend their credit without inconveniencing 
themselves, or injuring those in their employment. 
That may be very true, but let those who hold this 
argument remember that, in putting down our 
West End establishments, they snatch from a large 
number of females their own legitimate calliag, 
Nay, say city warehouse proprietors, let them 
enter our service, and we will give them — 2ir 
wages promptly, and regularly, too, On the 
principle, we suppose, that woman was born to 
obey, not to command, women, say they, cannot 
conduct business on their own account, and must 
be directed and guided, even in the most feminine 
employments. Man alone is capable of governing, 
whether it be the affairs of State, or the welfare 
of a millinery saloon. But is not the gallantry of 
these squires of dames impeachable? We have 
no intention of entering upon a defence of the 
rights of women; but surely it is not unreasonable 
to expect that they should have the privilege, as 
well as creation’s lords, of maintaining their inde- 
pendence, so long as they seek not to go beyond 
their own sphere of usefulness. Every woman is 
not born the favourite of fortune. It may not be 
the lot of all to have others to lean upon—to have 
others to labour and toil to maintain them in 
affluence and comfort. Many would, and do, 
scorn dependence on bounty they have no elaim 
upon. Must these, brave of heart and firm of 
purpose, either be compelled to enter a 
servitude, or eat the bread of bitter depe ? 
They have the will and the energy to strike out _ 
an honourable ~ for themselves—will it be 
denied them? Will their own sex, too, join in 
the unmanly boast, that West End establishments 
cannot, and never can, vg re simply because. a 
woman’s gentle hand guides the helm? Will they 
sasceragn thet ests fa el log” ants aap 
encourage thei aw , as t 
best can, by strengthening, rather than weakening, 
their slender resources, until and perse- 
| i until success shall 
crown earnest endeavours; until the stragele 
is ended and the victory won; until 
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sneer at woman's efforts shall be constrained to 
own that she, too, can faithfully and nobly falfil 
her mission; until the squire of dames, whose 
highest ambition is to arrange a fold or decide a 
flounce, shall be forced to own that gentler hands 
are better fitted for the task, and that his laurels 
would be better gathered, if need were, on the 
battlefield, certainly on the felled forest or the 
ploughed field, or at the forge, than in the millinery 
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saloon? Then faint-hearted females, seeing a 
sister’s success, may fake heart, and, incited and 
strengthened by noble examples, may, too, scorn 
humble dependence on the bouuty of richer rela- 
tives, and fearlessly go and do likewise, certain of 
the sympathy and support of all who, although 
richer in the goods of the world, yet, in one com- 
mon Father, recognise a sister’s claims. 
. 
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Tats is a little work from a lady’s pen, giving a 
concise and interesting account of this great man, 
whose name is so familiar to the world, and the 
value of whose researches is so well recognised. 
The lives of great and good men contain a fund of 
instruction, and, therefore, works of the class, 
written in an easy and pleasant manner, are particu- 
larly suited to the young. The desire for mere 
works of fiction, of exciting tales, and stories of 
the grossest improbability, is a dangerous appetite 
to encourage. Indulged in to excess, it produces 
a vitiated and unhealty state of mind. Good 
wholesome literature is as necessary a tonic to the 
thoughts, as a clear bracing air, or a strengthening 
diet, is needful for the invigorating of the body. 
The retrospect of the career of those who have 
worthily and successfully passed through life’s 
struggle is a beneficial exercise. We see much to 
admire, somewhat it may be to deplore—pit-falls 
and chasms to avoid, pleasant plains, and flowering 
meadows to lie down and rest in. And storms no 
doubt are there in every landscape of the kind, 
relieved by bright glances of sunshine, while rugged 
precipices of steep asceni, speak of toil and 
labour. 

Such is the picture of each great man’s life. 
He has climbed those rugged cliffs, fainting and 
weak it may be, yet determined to climb on. The 
storm has beaten on him, the sunshine warmed him 
to life again. He may have slumbered in the pleasant 
plains, or, perchance, sunk in the snaring pit-falls. 
But turn we now to Linneus, and see the course 
he ran, 

Like almost all celebrated men, he was born 
poor, and carving out his own fortunes, owed his 
renown to none other than himself. His father, 
the pastor of the parish of Stenbrohult, in the 
province of Smaland, in the south of Sweden, mar- 
ried Christina Prodersonia, the daughter of the 
former rector of the parish. Her chronicler states 
that she possessed all the virtues of her sex, and 
was an excellent economist. “No doubt,” adds 
the authoress of this little work, “ she found ample 
yoom for the exercise of this her distinguishing ex- 
cellence, for her husband's stipend was smal!, aud 








she brought him a goodly family of two sons and 
three daughters.” We may well believe that 
thrift and frugality were necessary in the ménage 
of this small household. Carl, the subject of this 
memoir, was the eldest son of this good couple, 
who “reared him with the tenderest solicitude, 
devoting the utmost attention to impressing on his 
mind the love of virtue, both in precept and ex- 
ample.” He was born in 1707 at Rashult. 

His early life was passed in a pleasant valley 
adjoining the lake Méklen, surrounded by hills and 
woods, and cultivated grounds, and there the child 
of the country learnt to love its unsophisticated 
pleasures, and revel in the beauties scattered hy 
Nature’s hand. The elder Linneus was fond of 
gardens and flowers, and had a rare collection of 
the Jatter. The child inherited his father’s taste, 
and the first dawning of it is related as follows in 
the work under consideration :— 


He was hardly four years old when he chanced to accom - 
pany his father toa raral féie at Moklen ; and, in the evening, 
it being a pleasant season of the year, the guests seated 
themselves on the flowery tarf, and listened to the good 
pastor, who entertained them with remarks on the names 
and properties of the plants which grew around them, show 
ing them the roots*of succisa,.tormentella, and orchides. 
The little Carl attended with the utmost eagerness to all he 
saw and heard,and from that time never ceased harassing his 
father with questions about the name, qualities, and natare 
of every plant he met with, an unlooked-for result of the 
evening lecture, and which seems to have cost,the worthy 
man no small trouble; for the child (not unlike other 
children for that matter) very o‘ten asked more than his 
father was able to answer—in addition to which he used im- 
mediately to forget all he learned, and especially the names 
of the plants. 


This is not to be wondered at in a little fellow 
of four years old; however, his father was deter- 
mined to improve his memory in this particular, 
and, therefore, “‘ to cure him of the mischievous 
habit uf inattention, his father refused to answer 
his questions unless he would promise to remember 
what was told him, which judicious management, 
wrought a speedy and effectual cure, insomuch 
that he tells us, he ever afterwards retained with 
ease whatever he heard.” This statement seems 
rather overdrawn. It is scarcely probable tha; 





* “The Life of Linasus,” by Miss Brightwell, Published by John Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. Pp. 199. 
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his memory would be rendered thus perfect by the 
test to which it was subjected. 

a eight years old, a small portion of ground 

ed to him as his own territory, and 
called “ Carl’s garden.” This he soon stored with 
“ol'ections of plants and wild flowers, gathered 
from the woods and ‘fields around his dwelling. 
At the same time he introduced a variety of weeds, 
a treasure which it afterwards cost wis father no 
small pains to eradicate from his flower beds.” 

No doubt these weeds were, indeed, “ treasures” 
to the boy. He read marvellous beauties in their 
construction in his after years, and probably to his 
boyish taste they were quite as pleasing then as 
cultivated flowers. 

But gardens and flowers and weeds were for a 
time to be denied to him. His parents began to 
think of the education which would be required for 
his future life. They placed him under the care of 
a private tutor, who was a thorn in his path, and 
one, moreover, on whose stem he did not care to 
lean. ‘This thorn pricked him very sharply, by 
coercive measures and harsh words; Linnzus 
described him in after life as ‘a passionate and 

morose man, better calculated for extinguishing a 
youth's talents, than for improving them.” From 
this man’s care he was sent to a grammar school, 
but he got on no better there, the same hard sys- 
tem being pursued. A removal to others followed, 
for the boy was destined forthe Church. Divinity, 
however, was not to his taste. He either could 
not, or would not, learn. Schoolmasters were dis- 
satisfied—his father despaired ; and, at last, one of 
these heroes of the birchen rod wrote to the boy’s 
parents and advised that he should be apprenticed 
either as a tailor or shoemaker ! 

Linneus, whose fame has spread almost from 
pole to pole, to be transformed into either a misera- 
ble bow-legged “ snip,” a knight of the shears and 
needle, or an artificer of pumps, Wellingtons, and 
all other casings for the pcuiments of humanity ! 
The very thought is sacrilege, and proves what 
blundering idiots these schoolmasters were (or, at 
any rate, that one in particular) to arrive at such a 
conclusion, and proffer so absurd a suggestion. 

It was not acted on, however. Gratuitous 
advice costs nothing, and, therefore, Jike all other 
worthless gifts, is bestowed freely, to be as freely 
cast aside. The elder Linnwus was pained at the 
accounts he received of Carl, but still he did not 
wish to see him either a tailor or a cobbler. 

A misfortune came in this crisis of his fate to 
act, as misfortunes often do, like a blessing. His 
father fell ill—that was the misfortune, and this 
illness compelled him to seek medical advice—in 
that lay the blessing; for Dr. Rothmance, the 
physician consulted, was a sensible man, and sug- 
gested that— 


Though the opinions of the boy’s inaptitude for theological 
stadies might be correct, there was good reason to believe 


that he could di himself in the profession of medi- 
cine, and possibly that he might accom —— ee 
the pursuit of natural history. At the same time he 
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liberally offered, in case the father's circamstances did not 
permit him to maintain his son in a course of stadies, to take 
him into his owa hoase, and provide for him daring the 
year he must remain at the gymnasiam. 


This establishment was an academy of a higher 
order, where the more extended ‘ates ton of litera- 
ture were taught. 

The very liberal offer was accepted. Linneus 
entered the house of his new friend, who taught 
him “physiology, and the right way of studying 
botany.” In 1727, he went to the university of 
Lund, residing in the house of Dr. Stoboeus, pro- 
fessor of medicine, and physician to the king. 
From Lund, he went, by the advice of Dr. 
Rothmance, to Upsala, as a better school for study. 
But now he felt his poverty acutely. Perhaps 
Upsala was a more expensive place than Lund, 
for the authoress tells us—“ He repented of his 
journey to Upsala, and of his departure from the 
roof of Stoboeus; but to return to Lund was a 
tiresome aud expensive undertaking.” And she 
gives us a notion of the poverty he was in, and the 
expedients he resorted to, in order to keep even 
necessary clothing on him. She says— 


Poor and unknown, he had no means of adding to the 
scanty pittance his parents were able to allow him. Scarcely 
could they afford to give the sum of two hundred silver 
dacats (about £8) towards the expenses of his edacation 
there. Ina short time he found his pockets quite empty, 
and having no chance of obtaining private pupils, he vainly 
looked for any other source of maintenance. was 
obliged to trust to chance for a meal; and in the article of 
dress was redaced to such shifts, that he was obliged, when 
his shoes required mending, to patch them with folded paper, 
instead of sending them to the cobbler. 

Poor young man! reduced, in pocket at least, 
below the level of that calling which he had cast 
so ignominiously from him. 

Relief came, however, and his intellect once 
more secured for him the admiration of Dr. Olaf 
Celsius, through whose agency he obtained several 
pupils, and thus rose once more above the necessity 
of brown paper pedal expedients. 

We might linger pleasantly over the account of 
this part of his life—his struggles and disappoint- 
ments, his pleasures and his pai They are, 
however, chronicled in the work we have in hand, 
and we can only skim over their surface. 

When he was in his twenty-second year, he 
met with a treatise by Le Vaillant—* Sur le 
structure des fleurs,” “by which his curi 
excited to the close examination of the stamina 


of a new method of arrangement, founded upon 
these organs. This was the first dawning idea of 
that great system upon which his subsequent fame 
was based,” Wy 

From this time himself up entirely to 
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forming all the duties of his office.’ Good Por- | 


tune, as usual, brought her ugly handmaid Envy 
with her. A rival,in the person of Dr. Rosen, 
started up, who wished to usurp the privilege of 
lecturing at these gardens. He did not obtain it, 
and perhaps the failure increased his envy to 
Linneus 


In 1732, he set out on his expedition to Lap- 
land. This undertaking was at the instance of 
the Royal Academy, who defrayed the expenses. 
And we cannot herz do better than give the words 
of his biographer in describing his progress, and 
the perils he encountered. She says— 

During this journey, Linnceus travelled over the greater 
part of Lapland, skirting the boundaries of Norway, and 
retarned to Upsala by the eastern side of the Bothnian Gulf, 
having in five months performed a joarney of 4,000 English 
miles, mostly on foot. He necessarily endured many hard- 
ships, and vast fatigue, and his life was several times im- 

- Bogs and forests intercepted his way, and food, 
even of the coarsest description, it was often no easy matter 
to obtain. Yet, amid all difficulties, his spirit was unflag- 
ging, and obstacles only seemed to quicken his seal. ‘The 
nataral curiosities of the country, the manners of the people, 
and the various features of the various regions he traversed 
—all were observed, and written down for future use. He 
collected above 100 plants, entirely undescribed and unknown 
before : and upon his return, arranged all the flora of Lap- 
land according to his own favourite system, and delivered 


publicly an account of his journey.” 

The account of this journey is very interesting. 
After leaving Upsala, and passing through the 
province of Medelpad, Linnwus took his way 
along the seashore, and finally reached Hernosand, 
the principal town of Augermania, in the Bothnian 
Gulf. 


Miss Brightwell tells us a narrow escape he had 
in this place in the following words :— 

He visited a tremendously steep and lofty mountain called 
Skula, where was a cavern, which he desired to explore. 
Here he was within a hait’s breadth of a fatal accident, for 
one of the peasants who accompanied him, in climbing up, 
loosed a large stone, which was hurled down the track Lin- 
ames had jest left, and fell exactly on the spot he had occu- 
pied. “If I had not,” he says, “ providentially changed my 
route, nobody would ever have heard of me more; I was 
surrounded by fire and smoke, and should certainly, ‘but for 
the protecting hand of Providence, have been crushed to 


pieces.” 

The character of Linnreus came out in this 
remark ; throughout his life he was a Christian— 
not theoretically alone, but practically. He still 
pursues this weary journey; and as he goes on he 
says, “I began to feel very solitary, and to long 
earnestly for a companion.” The season had now 

no flowers were visible, and the “ country 
was covered with snow.” 

But we must not linger over this interesting 
picture. One more extract, however, we take, 
which sounds strangely to our southern ears in the 
fact it relates. It must be remembered that he 
okay 2 oe gy the mountainous district of Lap- 

and was wandering among those Alpine 
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my first ascending these wild Alps (he says), I felt as 
new world. Here were ob Wao to Te chen tes 
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mountains upon mountains, larger and larger as I advanced, 
all covered with snow. No road, no tracks, nor any sign of 
inhabitants were visible. The declining sun never disap- 
peared sufficiently to allow any cooling shade. 

We pause, to suggest that cooling shade would 
have been unpleasant rather than otherwise in a 
snow covered region. Shade might have been 
agreeable, as affording relief from the glare of the 
sun’s light on the snow ; but a cooling shade would 
have been disagreeable. Many will suppose the 
cooling to be an error of translation. ‘That opinion 
would, however, imply that the reader was not 
familiar with northern regions, where the cvntinu- 
ous influence of the sun for many hours above the 
horizon, produces a degree of heat that would not 
be expected from mere position. However, to 
continue. 

By climbing to the more elevated parts of these lofty 
mountains, I could see it (the sun) at midnight above the 
horizon. This spectacle I consider as not one of the least 
of natare’s miracles, for what inhabitant of other countries 
woald not wish to behold it? (and he adds) Oh Lord, how 
wonderful are thy works! 

On his reaching home again, after months of 
labour and fatigue, he received 112 silver dollars 
(not more than £10) from the Academy of 
Sciences, for his travelling expenses. A small 
sum when compared with the outlay for Arctic 
and other expeditions now granted by Govern- 
ments. 

We pass on to the time when the naturalist 
began to take au interest in a flower which cer- 
tainly could neither be found in the cold region he 
had traversed, nor in the scientific works he had 
searched. In plain words, Linneus fell in love, 
Notwithstanding his talent, and his energy, and 
his love of botany, he shared the weaknesses of 
other men, and fell in love, as we said before. 
The lady of his choice was the daughter of Dr. 
John Movoeus, and possessed of a considerable 
fortune. This latter consideration, which in our 
day would certainly not be considered a disadvan- 
tage, looked like a formidable barrier to Linneus. 
Besides, he was not sure whether the doctor 
would give his daughter to the “ pennilegs student,”’ 
as the authoress calls him. There was great 
common sense in that doubt. But Linneus was 
unmistakeably and seriously in love. Determining 
to know his fate rather than linger in uncertainty, 
he boldly ‘asked the hand of the lady. “The 
worthy physician thought well of Linnwus, but 
not of his prospects in life ; he wavered about 
giving his consent to the union, but ultimately 
decided, that after a probation of five years, he 
would give his final answer.” 

That was the very extreme of aaa No 
doubt he hoped the young people, or, at least, his 
daughter, for Linnwus was then in his thirtieth 
year, would alter their minds. Dr. John must 
have been a worldly-wise man, and expected more 
from delay than from absolute necessity. There 
was no hesitation about Linneus. Being betrothed 
it became his duty to provide the means of main- 
taining a wife. By the advice of a friend, he 
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chose medicine as his profession, and determined 
to take a doctor’s degree in some foreign univer- 
sity. Thus his travels began again, and having 
about £15 in his purse, for the sake of the 
fair Moroeus he “set off to the University of 
Hardervyck. Thence he went through the lower 
provinces of Sweden to Lubeck, and finally to 
Hambuargh, “ Where he continued about a month.” 
The authoress here gives us an amusing account 
of an imposition which he detected in the museum 
of the Burgomaster Anderson, where she tells 
us— 

There was a seven-headed monster, which had beea re- 
garded as a masterpiece of nature, and figured by the cele- 
brated Seba iu his Thesaurus; it was esteemed so valuable, 
that it had been pledged in security for a loan of 10,000 
marks (£750). 

Linneus thought himself extremely happy in 
obtaining a sight of this curiosity, which he viewed 
at the place where it lay, deposited ia a box about 
an ell and a half long, and embalmed in a perfect 
manner. He gazed with the utmost wonder at 
the prodigy, and could not sufficiently admire it, 
till at length, bent upon a close inspection of the 
marvellous phenomenon, he, with keen eye, ex- 
amined the gaping mouths of the beast, some of 
which had been shrivelled up, worn by the edze 
of time, and showed the teeth, which, it seemed to 
him, bore a strong resemblance to those of weasles. 
Weasles’ teeth in a serpent’s mouth! Strange, 
and wholly inconsistent with the established laws 
of the “ Réque Animal.” There must be some- 
thing amiss, Regardless of disagreeable embar- 
rassments, and of all probable results, the young 
naturalist pronounced the famous seven-headed 
hydra—that rare “ master-piece of nature,” which 
had formerly been exhibited on an altar in a Roman 
Catholic church at Prague, to be a deception, 
composed of weasel’s jaw-bones covered with ser- 
pent’s teeth! “It may be readily imagined,” says 
Miss Brightwell, “that this discovery by no means 
enbanced the value of the prodigy ; and in the end 
Linnwus found it would be bis wisest course to 
follow the advice of Dr. Joenisch, who whispered 
in his ear to begone, with all possible speed, if he 
wished to avoid all endless delays and litigations.” 

Amsterdam was the next place he visited; then 
he returned to Heardervyck, where, on June 23rd, 
1735, he obtained his degree. In 1736, he came 
to England, bearing with him a letter of introduc- 
tion from the celebrated physician Boerhaave to 
Sir Hans Sloane, the founder of the British Museum. 
He was “much struck with London, aad it has 
been regorted that the golden bloom of the furze 
on the commons in the vicinity of London delighted 
him so much that he fell on his knees in a rapture 
at the sight. He was always an admirer of this 
plant, and vainly endeavoured to preserve it in a 
greenhouse through a Swedish winter.” 

Paris was also honoured by his presence, as well 
a ly agen eg: A wd mig: 
very in any of these. September, 
he took up his residence in Stockholm, and “ ee 
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to establish himself there as a physician. It was 
up-hill work at first, but success ultimately re- 
warded him. His fortunes now began to mend, 
and we read— 

The merits and fame of Linnzous rose from this time inte 
higher repute, aad attracted to him the attention of Couat 
Tessin, who had been tator to the King of Sweden, and was 
himself well versed in the sciences, and a lover of natural 
history. This nobleman showed him the utmost favour, 
and through his influence procured him a salary of 200 
dacats per aunum, on consideration that he would give 
pablic lectures on botany and mi . This was but the 
commencement of his benefits, which Liangaus, desirous of 
transmitting the memory of his benefactor to posterity, has 
thus enumerated in the last edition of his great work, the 
“ Systema Naturae:” “ He received me, a stranger, on my 
return; he obtained me a salary from the States; the ap- 
poiatment of physician to the Admiralty, the professorship 
of botany at Upsala, the title of the Dean of the College of 
Physicians, the favour of two Kings, and recommended me 
by a medal to posterity.” 

Fortune being thus propitious, he married, on 
the 26th of June, 1739, Sara Elizabeth Moroeus. 

Thus have we accompanied the naturalist through 
the weary part of his career up to the summit of 
his ambition. He was now a celebrated mau, 
famous in his public position, happy in his domestic 
relations. He went on perseveringly with his 
studies, and published several works. He did not 
much fancy his medical duties, but they brought 
grist to the mill, and therefore were continued. 
He is said by one of his bi to have been 
‘fonder of meddling with plants than with pa- 
tients.” Probably this was true, for in the little 
book before us we fiad it stated that, in writing to 
Haller, he said—‘‘ Once I had plants and no money, 
—now, what is money without plants ?” 

The authoress traces his future progress, and 
tells us of the honours which were conferred on 
him up to the autumn of 1741, when he removed 
with his wife and infant son to Upsala, henceforth 
his constant residence. He obtained the Botanic 
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exercised ; and on this occasion he gave an oration 
on the “ Delights of Nature.” It was the last 
ever delivered by him, and was so much admired 
by the audience, that, the morning after, a deputa- 
tion was sent to him in the name of the University, 
to reqnest that he would print it in the Swedish 
larguage.” 

In the spring of 1774, he had an attack of 
apoplexy ; another occurred in 1776, and this last 
paralysed one side, and reduced him to the condi- 
tion of a cripple. “He used,” and we again 
extract Miss Brightwell’s words, “to be carried to 
his nuseum, where he gazed on the treasures he 
had collected with so much care and labour. . . . 
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Lingering and painful were the twelvemonths of 
his existence ; but at length, on the 10th January, 
1778, he quietly expired in his sleep, having lived 
preeisely seventy years, seven months, and seven 
days.” 

We have derived great pleasure from the perusal 
of this pleasing little volume. Such works are a 
credit to the female pen, and much more useful 
than the silly and senseless works of fiction, which 
do nothing more than occupy, for they can scarcely 
be said to amuse, a vacant hour. Miss Brightweil 
deserves the thanks of all, but especially the young, 
for her interesting and instructive little work, 
“The Life of Linnzus.” 
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Tue East is a land of metaphor, flowery in 
rhetoric; a land of much waste of breath and 
absurd compliments. It is a land of acute bar- 
gains—Greeks, Turks, Hebrews, Armenians, and 
foreigners of almost every nation, striving to outvie 
each other in what we would term, downright 
cheating. They will “strain ata guat and swallow 
a camel,” almost in the literal sense of this proverb. 
Hadji Mishmis, the devout Greek merchant, who 
has spent the Kaster festival at Jerusalem, and lit 
the precious candle, now swathed in koly linen, 
and laid up against his burial, at the very threshold 
of the Holy Sepulchre, would willingly undergo 
any amount of personal suffering or deprivation, 
rather than break through the priest-ordained 
edicts which prohibit meat or fish, or even eggs or 
milk through the numerous fast days registered in 
the Greek Kalends; not even when prostrated by 
sickness, and when olives, and oil, and garlic are 
prescribed by physician and priest, can this con- 
scientious Greek, and his fanatical family, be in- 
duced to break through the fast, and have some 
chicken broth. Yet this very man, lying at the 
gate of death, will siir up every energy at the 
prospect of a bargain, and, perhaps, with his last 
gasp, ask one hundred per cent over value, looking 
as cool the while, and secretly caconating if the 
customer has been such a prodigious dolt as to 
close with the offer. The same may be said of 
the Armenian, the Jew, and the Turk; the one 
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if they could obtain even decided bargains in their 
favour, unless the success had been purchased at 
the cost of a couple of hours jabbering and bating ; 
and the smaller the value of the desired article, so 
much the more vehement and strenuous are they 
in beating down hapless ‘shopkeepers, till, after 
hours of fatiguing exertion to the lungs of all 
parties concerned, perhaps a quarter of a yard of 
calico is purchased, and a piastre or so changes 
hands. y 

In mercantile transactions, however, where 
considerable sums are at stake, the real thirst for 
and delight in bargaining shine forth palpably. To 
such a pitch has the system been carried at Aleppo, 
that no merchant, of whatever creed or nation, is 
unprovided with regular professional “delalh,” or 
brokers—men who act as “ betweens” to 
contracting parties; and without whom the whole 
glory and fiction of Eastern bargaining would be 
null and void. 

There is as much, and as systematic an eduta- 
tion in the rearing of the Syrian “ delalh,” as is 
required for the bar, or any other learned profes- 
sion; though, of course, of a widely different 
nature. Where strict morality is the guidiag star 
of the one, roguery and knavishness are the helm 
and sail of the other. Almost from his first effort 
at lisping, the hopeful offspring of the delalh (and 
the occupation, like most other occupations, trades, 
and callings in the East, invariably pueses from 
father to son, or confines itself to branches of the 
same family), is initiated into the art of deception 
and lying. A double face and a false tompue are 
an indispensable requisition if he hopes to thrive 
in this world; and, not being an exotic, the young 
Syrian takes to it very kindly, 

Little Hadji Mohamed, long before he attains 
the dignity of anything like decent clothing, or a 
pair of slippers, may be encountered any day in 
the filthier and more parts of the city, 

children, 


amongst a wretched rabble of unwashed 
disposing of lollipops at an infinitissimal per 
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centage over their value—if such a thing as a 
valuation could possibly be fixed upon articles that 
fetch about a “para” a hundred—a para being 
equivalent to the fifth part of a farthing sterling. 
Very soon, however, we shall find our small friend 
taking up his station in the public markets, acting 
as a diligent gd-between, or conciliator, of those 
purchasing or disposing of small fry—such as 
half-starved chickens, pigeons, and quails. Now, 
with hypocritical gesticulations, he swears, “ Sed 
duckna, by his beard”—of which, however, he is 
as ‘yet in nocent—the wretched bird in question 
is of highly valuable breed, unsurpassable plumage, 
and as fat as butter! What can be finer than 
butter to an Arab’s ménage! On the other 
hand, he whisperingly remonstrates with the pro- 
prietor of the luckless biped on the absurdity of 
demanding the value she or he has fixed upon it. 
Between the two he eventually arrapges matters, 
pocketing fees on either side, in the shape of 
“ buckshish.”” 

Behold Hadji Mohamed arrived at maturity; a 
by no means ill-looking man, as regards figure, 
sieht, and well proportioned, and enveloped in 
the invariable and well-worn horse hair maschlah, 
or cloak. His face also may be handsome; but of 
this it is hard to judge, for with the exception of a 
hookbill nose, and very brilliant, ferrety eyes, 
everything is lost in a wildnerness of beard aud 
moustache. Apart from the veneration in which 
these two latter are held by Orieutals (and it is a 
marvel they are not singed up to the roots, often 
as they are sworn upon by perjurers), the delalh, 
so wholly engrossed is he in accumulating wealth, 
could not afford time to submit to the manipula- 
tions of the barber. Why, he would ferret out 
all his secrets in Jess time than it takes you to 
read this. For barbers are the perambulating 
Times of the East, and have been so since the 
days of “Ali Baba, and the Forty Thieves.” Up 
before the lark, and to roost sometimes long after 
the owl has caught its last mouse, the marvel is, 
not that the man is pallid and prematurely care- 
worn, but that he exists at all. There can hardly 
be a moment of his existence—sleeping or waking 
—that the delalh’s nerves and brains are not in a 
state of such excitement, that any prolonged 
relaxation would produce fatal results. If the 
notion, propounded by some learned physician, 
that the brain, in miniature, assumed the shape 
and form of the subjects constituting thought, as 
they crossed its boiling surface, was true, what a 
dreadful cauldron must the delalh’s head be! 
What with Manchester bales, casks of indigo, 
sugar, cochineal, gall, nuts, woods, and especiaily 
large bags of piastres, no Madame Taussaud 
could ever procure wax that could so exquisitely, 
and, it is presumed, painfully remodel these “life- 
dreams” of the Syrian broker. Fancy going 
to bed with a hogshead of sugar in your head! 

We have nothing to do with the private 
or thoughts of the delalh. His wife and 
bear the burthen of them, A friend of ours has a 
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thousand bales of Manchester cotton twist 
sale: Rupalah Maftagee, the great Bagdad 
chant, who travels to and fro 
Bagdad and Aleppo once a year, has 
camel loads of gall nuts, besides’ ever 
wool to barter. We have been aware of 
for the last six weeks, for so surely as 
came, so surely the delalh has been here, 
ing the introduction of the illustrious Turcoman, 
who is an old bird, and not to be caught with 
chaff. Finally, however, he succumbs to circum- 
stances, no better market offering, and Rupalah 
Muftagee, and half the suit composing his 
caravan, are about to honour us with an evening 
visit. 

On a graud scale are the preparations for this 
eventual evening. The two black slaves, who are 
decked out in brilliant holiday attire, (and who, by 
the way, are not unlike a couple of kingfishers, 
with their brilliant red caps and slippers, and 
intermediate blue robes,) lead » wretched life of it 
during the forenoon, preparing a host of pipes and 
narghilies, fresh slicing and sluising the tobacco 
and the timbac, grinding coffee, peeling lemons- 
and concocting sherbets. They have had experi, 
ence of these tough commercial contests on more 
than one former occasion, and they are aware that 
the consumption of these ingredients to consti' 
tute an Oriental keif, will be very great indeed— 
prodigious beyond human conception. 

Our friend, the British merchant, who is a keen 
hand, and well up to the thing, is in a nervous 
state of abstraction, his brains are evidently wool 
gathering ; pencil and memorandum book in hand, 
he is fathoms deep in calculating the contingencies 


sete 
ri 


_of the forthcoming struggle. At any other time 


he is as pleasant and ble a companion as 
any man could wish to meet with. Interrupt him 
now, however, wake him from his soliloquy, and 


you may look out for squalls. 

At last the ordinary duties of the day are 
brought to a conclusion, Office hours are ended, 
and innumerable wax candles are lit, and placed in 
the salle de receplion—the best furnished, best 
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scraping and shuffling, as thirty pais of red 
morocco slippers are deposited at the foot of the 


stairs, and barefooted the procession mounts, and | 


is ushered into the hall of reception. 


Twenty minutes, at least, are consumed in the | 


exchange of verbose compliments, smoking, and 
sipping of coffee and sherbet. Not the remotest 
allusion has been made to the real object of the 
visit ; and when at length the delalh, with a very 
solemn countenance, produces a book of patterus 
from underneath his mashlah, an exclamation of 
disapprobation ensues. “Heaven forbid! Why 
should the delightful keif of the moment be inter- 
rupted? Why should the calm and tranquil 
felicity of the great Bey from Frankgistan be im- 
posed upon? What an absurd idea to talk about 
buying and selling, when, mashallah !—there are 
a thousand inexhaustible and amusing topics to 
discuss.” Eventually, however, after a great deal 
of enormous gammon, the buyers condescend to 
take the sample book in hand, inspect it closely 
and keenly, pass it silently from hand to hand, and 
eventually, as though by matual and preconcerted 
agreement, barst forth into an exclamation of dis- 
appointment. The delalh, they declare, is a de- 
ceiver of the worst kind; they had been led to 
expect articles of a superior quality; they are 
grossly mistaken; they had better be off at once, 
as the Howajah was weary of their company, and 
only laughing at their beards. 

The Howajah (our friend the British merchant) 
smokes furiously at this stage of proceedings. He 
is perfectly aware that the samples produced are 
not to be rivalled in the whole city, and he would 
willingly punch their combined heads round and 
round. Such a process, however, would not exactly 
coincide with the ideas of the Aleppine chamber 
of commerce. Nevertheless, it has occurred within 
our own recoliection. 

It is now the turn of the dalalh and his party 
to figure upon the stage. Tearing the hairs out of 
their beards, pretending to rend their garments, 
they jump about, vehemently protesting against the 
unjust and cruel insinuations of the Bagdad mer- 
chant and his clique. The former must be an ex- 
ceedingly painful operation, as it produces tears 
in the eyes of the performers. But what 
can be more affecting than a weeping dalalh 
—crocodile tears though they be. The hearts of 
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the Bagdadli and his followers give way; they 
invite the injured party soothingly to smoke one 
pipe, and after that they plunge into the business 
of the evening again. This time there is no dis- 
pute about the quality of the goods ; this is tacitly 
recognised ; but the valuation is the dreadful bone 
of contention. . 

From the days of Abraham down to the preseat 
hour it is doubtful whether the process of bargain- 
ing has undergone any change in the East. When 
the old man purchased the field to bury Sarah his 
wife, the exclamation of the vendors is realised 
every day in Aleppo. The delalh, on the side of 
the European merchiaut, fixes exactly three times 
the valuation he intends to sell at, or to barter at. 
Ona the other hand, the Bagdadli offers freely 
one-fourth the sum he has previously made up his 
mind to give. Amidst a clamour that beggars 
description—amidst fits of violent wrath and 
alternate supplication—amidst bursts of laughter, 
and alternate bursts of grief, interrupted ever and 
anon by long intervals of protracted silence, during 
which the prostrated disputants are smoking dili- 
gently, and girding up their loias for a fregh 
encougter—the bargain advances, with a snail-like 
pace, towards completion. On either side hourly 
concessions are made, until the affair approaches to 
a climax. 

In this interval three whole nights are consumed, 
and it would be more than any sensible or sane 
man would presume to calculate what amount of 
useless language, what exhibitions of wrath, &c., 
have been expended, or the quantity of pipes 
smoked, and coffee and sherbet imbibed. Eventually 
—just when human nature can bear up against the 
wear and tear no longer, and the whole party are 
unintelligibly hoarse—like the last flickering of an 
expiring candle, they leap up into the air, yell 
forth their determination to close with the bargain. 
The delalh, by main force, joins the hands of the 
contracting parties; and amidst a shout that 
startles the whole neighbourhood, the bargain is 


completed. 


Brown, of the Exchange, London, or Macpher- 
son, of Glasgow, would have settled this business, 
on equally advantageous terms, in as many minutes 
as these merchants have used up hours and days 
in doing it, 








MARION, 


How beautiful she was, that dear young girl! | nounced rather short, her brow over high. But 
Yet, scarcely, as the | her eyes!"there was no fault in them; full, dark, 


How very, very beautiful! 


world would say—for her face could not be called | and large—they seemed liquid globes of light. 
faultless. The features were irregular, her mouth | Yet it was the deep, earnest expression which made 
too large—at least, others said it was—although I | them what they were to me. 

never thought so; and then her nose was pro- | She was delicate in health, and therefore yale; 
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WARION. 


at times, indeed, almost sallow. There was 

nothing of the rose in her complesion—only the 

lily—the pale, fading lily. 
Her hair was of a rich golden brown; when in 


the sunshine it seemed as if the golden beams | 


clung there for rest. 
tresses. She used to wind them round her head 
in classic plaits. Many a time have I watched 
her as she stood in her loose dressing gown, 
laughing and talking while she arranged that mass 
of hair, thinking nothing of its beauty or luxuri- 
ance, but only how she could put it up tidily, and 
draw it off the temple to cool the ever heated 
brow. 

Poor Marion! thy memory clings round my 
heart like a bright flower to a weather beaten 
stem; a bright flower, whose petals have been 
destroyed by the drifting shower, and whose root 
has rotted in the cold bed of clay, into which it 
was plunged. Poor Marion! Poor dear child! 

Marion Gladesdale was motlerless. True, 
there was one who had taken her mother’s 
place, and should have acted a mother’s part by 
her; but as she did nothing of the kind, Marion 
was iu very truth motherless. 

Now a few words about this same step-dame— 
the second Mrs. Gladesdale. I begin with her 
personal appearance, once the primary object in 
her estimation, as leading to the secondary result, 
marriage. 

She was what is termed a fine woman, and truly 
did she think herself so. When Mr. Gladesdale 
met hér she was a widow, with two childrev, un- 
fortunately. I say unfortunately, because these 
children were stumbling blocks in the way of 
Marion. They usurped the affection she should 
have had—coming between her and her father’s 
love. Not at once—not at that time—but after- 
wards they wedged themselves in, as it were, 
between the father and child—sundering one from 
the other. How could he have held up the bold 
Lucille Devigne, his step daughter, as an example 
for his own pearl, the gentle Marion? Yet this 
he did. Blind fool that he was, he tried to make 
her like that proud Lucille; but he failed, for 
with all her gentleness, Marion was as firm as 
adamant in the path of truth and purity. 

Madame Devigne, the mother-in-law of Marion, 
was an Englishwoman by birth, a Frenchwoman 
by marriage. Her first husband had been an 
artist, with more genius than wealth—more per- 
sonal admiration for his wife, than real interest in 
her welfare. While he lived, he supplied her with 
money for her dress, her assemblies, her follies ; 
when he died he left her nothing—not even the 
furniture of the house they lived in; that had been 
mortgaged during his lifetime, and the 
came in the wake of Death, and took everything 
they had. 

It was a miserable prospect for the widow— 
two children, and nothing to support them. 
Madame turned her thoughts to her mental and 
other resources, and asked what they could do for 


Thick aud long were those | 
_ London, and taking some very humble rooms, occu- 
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her, and they answered—nothing. She turned her 
eyes to ‘her looking glass, and scanned her hand- 
some features, and then propounded the same 
question tothem, and their reply was—something. 
And as the consequence of this reply, she donned 
very becoming widow's weeds, and removed to 


pied them with her children. 

The parks and public gardens were her arenas 
now, and in them she walked each day, with her 
daughters—never alone; and one day she met 
Mr. Gladesdale, in a secluded part of the gardens. 
She sat down on the same seat with him, and 
lifted her little girls up by her side, for they were 
only six years old then—both of the same age, 
for they were twins. 

Mr. Gladesdale looked at the young widow, and 
compassionated her, and pitied her fatherless 
children. He was a kind-hearted man, and he 
addressed some casual remark to one of the 
children. He meant it for neither boldness nor 
impertinence ; he was not the style of man to 
offer insult to a woman. He spoke from kindness, 
and kindness only. 

After he went home that night, he thought 
much of the three whom he had seen ; ani perhaps 
it was thinking of them made him go the next 
day to Kensington Gardens, in the hope of meet- 
ing them again. Whether he hoped it or not, he 
did meet them, and he continued meeting them 
day after day, until one fine morning he followed 
them home, to the poor abode of the widow and 
her children. Six mouths more, and the uncom- 
fortable lodging was exchanged for the comfortable 
dwelling house,— Madame Devigne becoming 
Mrs. Gladesdale. Marion—but why say anything 
of her?—she was but a cipher under the new 
arrangement. - 

All went smoothly enough for the first few 
months, but then the eloven foot began to peep 
out. A nursery governess was talked of for the 
two daughters of the lady; but when Mr. Glades- 
dale acquiesced in the proposal, mildly observing 
that it would be a good thing for Marion as well, 
he was met with a cold negative, Mrs. Gladesdale 
assuring him, that Marion was only a dady, much 
too young for anything but play. 

“Yes, ” he replied; “that I grant. But she 
can play quite as well under the care of a superior 
as an inferior servant; and a nursery governess is 
supposed to be superior to a nurse.” 

The lady saw that for once he was firm, there~ 


From that day a gloomy shadow fell on the child's 
life. I saw it, and she was conscious of it herself. 
In outward circumstances she appeared to be 
better off than she had been before the affray of 
the governess. She was better dressed, 
tended. Her clothes, when needing ir, 
mended before those of the other children ; and a 
supercilious order—“ Mr. Gladesdale’s daughter 
first,” proved that the fact was not sccidental. 
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30 MARION. 


At dinner she now sat at her father’s right hand ; | 


Now, the fever of youth and its excitement 


the governess had charge to pay particular atten- | having passed away, I first bethought myself, as I 


tion to her; everything seemed done with a view 
to making a difference between her and the other 
children; and Marion, with her timid, sensitive 


well as I did. 

Mr. Gladesdale was in business, and therefore 
away from home all day; he saw nothing of the 
studied unkindness shown to Marion. On the 
contrary, he was pleased with the additional care 
apparently taken of her, and from a feeling of 

titude, sought to return the kindness of his 
wife for the motherless Marion, by cultivating the 
same feelings for her fatherless girls. 

Mr. Gladesdale was a weak man; very kind- 
hearted and amiable, but miserably weak. A 
person who knew how to get on the blind side of 
him, could manage him completely. He was a 
good steed, easily governed by a skilful hand; ride 
him with the snaffle, and he would go quietly 
enough—the curb and whip only made him restive. 
He could, in other words, be more easily Jed than 
driven ; and this his clever wife (for she was a very 
clever woman in worldly policy), found out. She 
took the gentler course, and led him; and if she 
foresaw any difficulty in gaining her point, always 
yielded before it came to a positive contest of will, 
knowing well enough that she could turn even 
the yielding to her own account when she pleased. 

I took deep interest in Mr. Gladesdale and his 
family, and thus it came to pass that I knew so 
much about them, and thought so much, and now 
write so much of that child, Marion. It happened 
in this wise. Marion’s maternal grandfather was 
my guardian; not that he had much to guard in 
the way of property—my income was ouly suffi- 
cient to do what it did for a time—i.¢, keep a 
young woman, first of all, and then an old one, in 
very quiet lodgings ; dress her decently, and enable 
her to get all she wanted of the necessaries of life 
without labouring for them. 

However, Marion's mother and myself had been 
brought up together. Iwas going to say that we 
were like sisters, but that is not saying much, for 
sisters are sometimes like Dr. Watts’s birds, who 
“in their little nests agree,” fabled friends only, 
fighting and squabbling in most unfriendly manner 
in reality ; so I will mend my sentence, and say 
we were as sisters ought to be. We loved each 
other dearly, and when she married I felt that my 
sunshine had become clouded in the world, until 
her first baby smiled; then it cheered me again, 
until—but I cannot write of that. She died! I 
had nothing on earth to love now ; but her help- 
less, help-qraving babe. I was some years older 
than Marion’s mother—six or seven, it may be; 


and at the time of her death I was verging on old. | 


maidenism. The spinster fate had no great terrors 
for me; I should have liked well enough to have 
been married, if I could have found any one to 
suit me, but as the right person never was found, 
I remained single. 





sat down by my own desolate hearth, that I would 
make the poor unconscious babe my care and 
object in life. From the window of my bedroom 


nature, felt this as keenly, and understood it, as | I could see the light in her nursery, I could almost 


hear her ery. Thus, being so near I had her com- 
| pletely under my own eye. 


Her father was in the 
city all day. He lived in the outskirts of London, 
in a very healthy but unfashionable neighbourhood, 
where small and large houses stood side by side, 
and were at least superior, in one respect, to those 
who lived in them. They, the houses, did not 
look with envy or contempt, according to their 
own magnitude or diminution, on each other, 
whereas the inhabitants did ; therefore, the houses 
were, in this respect, wiser, or not so foolish rather 
(for their virtue, like the virtue of many another 
great and little thing, was but a negative quality 
after all) than the people. 

_ Now in this locality were two houses standing 
very near together, the road only separated them : 
one was a large and important-looking place ; the 
other small! and insignificant. Mr. Gladesdale lived 
in the larger, I lodged in the smaller of these two 
tenements. ; 

How egotistical I have become! talking thus 
about myself and my lodgings; and yet it is scarcely 
egotisin after all, it is only that those who care to 
read may understand how I could be near the 
dear child at all times. But I am afraid that is 
only a lame excuse, and that I love to linger over 
these scenes of my life because they are: inter- 
twined with her story. 

About two years after his wife’s death, I was 
very much surprised one day by Mr. Gladesdale 
asking me to take her place. I had never thought 
of the arrangement, it seemed to me like marrying 
my brother, and so I told him. He was of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and begged me to reconsider the 
subject. I did. My opinion remained unchanged. 
I wished for the sake of Marion I could have 
looked on him in the light of a husband, but it was 
utterly impossible. I repeated to him what I had 
said before ; but at the same time I told him, and 
without any embarrassment, that [ would still be 
a mother to his child. There was no virtue in 
that, for I could not part with her; had he 
insisted on my taking himself as an appendage to 
the child, I believe I should almost have said yea. 
I say almost, for I don’t think I should gmite have 
done it. Tyo years later, and he found a second 
wife in Madame Devigne. 

I did not like the match from the first, but it 
was great impertinence for me to dislike. The 
man had a right to marry whom he pleased, with 
out consulting my fancy. Yet I did not like it 
The children were an insuperable objection, par 
ticularly with such a mother; for I could see that 
she was merely an underbred worldly woman, and 
unfit to be the guide of Marion; and this brings 
me back to the point where I started on my 
egotistical expedition. 
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MARION. 


All went on well, then, as I said before, for the 
first few months after marriage; then came the 
affray of the governess—and then the cold 


nipping breath which blew from thence over 
do that by the remarks which for years had been 


Marion. 
She was a very sensitive child, and I have 


seen the blood tinge her face and brow as she 
took her newly-appointed place by her father 
at dinner; and sometimes he noticed it, and 
would ask her what she feared. “She is very 
timid,”’ he said to me one day ; “I cannot under- 
stand her —her mother was nervous, perhaps 
Marion inherits her constitution.” I longed to tell 
him she was timid, because she lived in a perpetual 
atmosphere of dread; that she was cowed, and all 
joy crushed out of her baby heart and mind by that 
cruel woman whom he had placed over her. 
However, I said nothing ; I tnought he might tell 
his wife, and then she, of course, would exclyde 
me from the house, and I should lose sight of 
Marion; so [ said nothing. 

As the twins grew up, I could see that they, 
taking the tone from their mother, began to slight 
Marion. If any scheme of pleasure were talked of, 
and only a certain number could participate in it, 
they would remark that, of course Marion, “‘ father’s 
pet,” must go. When birthday and festive sea- 
sons brought with them the accustomed offerings 
of presents, did Marion’s accidentally exceed theirs 
in value or beauty, furtive looks passed, which said, 
“Marion before us.” This all had an evil in- 
fluenc€é on Marion. She did not become sullen or 
morose, as others would, perhaps; but she grew 
dispirited and unhappy. I have seen her try to 
win a smile from that cold-hearted woman by a 
hundred Jittle acts of kindness, and I have seen 
each received as a mere matter-of-course—no 
word of praise or encouragement given, nothing to 
help the poor crushed heart to rise. Many atime, 
when she has run to do some little errand for her 
mother-in-law, which perhaps Lucille hesitated to 
perform, have I watched her turn her gentle eyes 
to the stern cold face, hoping to see an expres- 
sion less cold than usual, and then I have noted 
the sigh with which her hopes were quenched. 

At fourteen she was a tall, slim, girl, very 
graceful and very quiet. Subdued in manner and 
in heart, she no longer sought to please her harsh 
step-dame—all that was over. She was content 
not to give offence—she sought no more than that. 
She lived, not for any of the pleasant things of 
life—kindness, affection, happiness—none of these 
did she know, except perhaps as far as I was my- 
self concerned ; but because life had been bestowed 
upon her. 

She was not what is called a “clever girl ;” her 
delicate health had terribly marred her educational 
progress; she was not clever, and, as she had not 
a good memory, she could not bring in at the right 
time and place all she had heard or read, and so 
pass off other people’s wisdom for her own—for 


memory often, with the unthinking, passes for 
talent. 
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Thus Marion did not seem to be clever ; but she 


‘had a fund of common sénse, which was more 





valuable than all the talent in the world, She 
rarely gave an opinion; she had been taught not to 


levelled against her, such as “ What can she 
know ?” “ How can an idiot like Marion tell?” 
and the like. But when she did say what she 
thought on any subject, she was quite sure to be 
right. 

And now she was fourteen, the twins sixteen. 
There was a great contrast in the appearance of 
Marion and her sisters. I preferred hers. Peo. 
ple generally admired the twins the most, particu- 
larly Lucille, who was considered a beauty. Mr. 
Gladesdale belonged to the latter party. “I wish 
you were more like Lucille,” he would say to 
Marion; “ all the money I have spent on you 
seems wasted, Iam ashamed of you when any one 
dines with us; you sit like an automaton, and 
never say one word. Pray take Lucille as your 
model; she is a daughter to be proud of.” 
Marion's lip quivered at these cold words; I saw 
her raise her eyes and try to answer, and then her 


head drooped, and she became as silent as ever. 


At this time a great change took place in the 
domestic arrangements of the Gladesdale family. 
Mr. Gladesdale had made an ample fortune; and, 
being tired of the anxiety of commercial life, 
thought he would retire. His partner paid him 
bandsomely for the share in the business, and, as 
he invested this sum advantageously, he secured a 
very good income. 

* We will leave London and go into the country,” 
said his wife,” to some place where the girls can 
have a little society (society was the ignis fatuus of 
her life), and also where they will have an oppor- 
tunity of perfecting their education. Lucille will 
draw splendidly, and Adele sings quite in the 
Italian style. 

“ And Marion?” suggested her father. 

“Is too idle and dull, I fear, to do much. She 
has no talent of any sort or kind, and will never 
make a stir in society. She is only fit to marry a 
country curate, and rear half a dozen of children, 
on £120 per annum.” 

Mrs. Gladesdale little thought, whea she spoke 
of the important qualities which were required to 
do that properly. Her jather sighed, but did not 
contest the point. His wife's word was law; ber 
wisdom supreme ; 80 he only sighed, and said no- 
thing. ; 

They fixed on a neighbouring county as the 
scene of their future residence, and a beautiful 
estate about twenty miles from London 
vacant by the death of the proprietor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladesdale went to look at it. During their 
absence, Marion spent ber time with me. 

“ And you will really come with us, dear aunty,” 
she said, for she always called me aunty, or Aunt 
Lucy ; “you will really come with us 
‘i ae. I answered, “if you wish me 

50. 
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32 MARION. 


“If I wish?” and her look reproached me for 
my doubt. “Why, aunty, you must be daft to 
place an ‘if’ there. Do you think I bave so many 
friends in this world that I can afford to lose the 


very best of them? Bat perhaps poor, stupid | 


Marion has no right to fix a little tiny bit of her 
leaden thoughts and feelings on any one, or any 
thing. It is only such refined natures as Liucille 
and Adele who can appreciate and cling to kind- 
ness.” 

It was the first time that I had heard her speak 
with bitterness. I saw the poison seed which had 
been sown in her heart springing up and bearing its 
deadly fruit. That gentle nature had become 
ruffled by the rude winds which blew over it. I 
rebuked, but she kissed my words away, and soon 
she became, as she generally was when with me, 
merry, gentle, docile. At home she was sad— 
almost sullen and obstinate; nor did those about 
her fail to assure her of the fact. 

“What a temper you have, Marion,” was the 
constant remark, when some unkind and unjust 
treatment had brought an angry word to her lip. 
“You have a miserable disposition, and will be a 
nuisance to all who live with you.” 

Many a time have I marked a scornful, bitter 
smile of unbelief cross her face after such a speech, 
and then in a few minutes her eyes have looked 
unnaturally bright with tears, which have been 
brushed silently away, and the scornful smile forced 
again to the face. And Marion was now becom- 
ing fast estranged from her father. ‘ He hates 
me,”’ she said to me one day when I had been 
arguing with her on some point of disobedience. 
‘He hates me, and he shows it. If he treated 
me with kindness, I would give my life up for him ; 
but that is not saying much—life is not such a 
very charming possession.” 

No need to linger over this period of her life. 
The estate in Buckinghamshire was purchased, and 
the family removed there. I found a little quiet 
cottage to suit me near them, and, to the infinite 
disgust of Mrs. Gladesdale and the twins, took it. 
I say infinite disgust, because it was with this 
feeling they saw the poor friend, who could only 
afford to keep one inexpensive servant, settle down 
close to them as their acquaintance. It was a 
blot on the brightness of their new found dignity, 
for Mrs, Gladesdale meant to consider herself one 
of the county people. She had no introduction, 
but she hoped that her money and impudence 
would wedge her into society. Toa certain extent 
she was correct. An antiquated Lord Oxenham, 
who had married his cook, and was therefore a 
Pariah, did make his wife call at the Grove; and a 
foxhynting gentleman, who had almost ruined 
himself by gambling, made his foxhunting wife call 
on them also. Then the clergyman had a peculiar 
and pecuniary interest in calling; and a lady with 
a very long pedigree and a very short banking 
account, who loved good dinners better than good 
breeding, also did them the honour of visiting at 
the Grove. 





So Mrs. Gladesdale was elate, and fancied ‘she 
was going to become aa aristocrat in a tremendous 
hurry, and to be visited by all the nobility and 
grandees, even to the Queen herself. And important 
enough was Mrs. Gladesdale about this: and very 
much annoyed was she at the sight of my very 
plainly dressed aad unimportant-looking. self, 
wandering over her lawn and talking to her step- 
daughter. Better her step-daughter, she argued, 
I have no doubt, than either of her own children. 
And so thought I; and, so thinking, there was no 
danger of my geing to the Devigne preserve for 
game. 

The twins were still too young for general 
society—too young to “come out’’ regularly, but 
not too young to advance any charitable object by 
appearing at either balls or bazaars given in its 
aid. That became a duty, a sort of pious self- 
sactifice ; therefore not only excusable but highly 
commendable. The “ charity” made all the differ- 
ence in the world. A ‘‘ subscription” ball was 
not to be thought of, but a charity ball was another 
thing. Two more half-guineas in the funds of the 
charity! It would be a positive sin not to take 
tickets. Mrs. Gladesdale, however, forgot one 
thing—that she might have sent her money to the 
charity, and kept her daughters at home. Bat 
that would not have suited her policy. 

It was miraculous how charitable she became 
on these occasions. Her guineas flew like pennies, 
but they failed to purchase that for whicb she 
yielded them; she was never asked to be one of 
the lady patronesses of those balls—that was the 
point of her ambition, and in that she was doomed 
to disappointment. She accounted for the fact (for 
it was a very sore point with her) by telling her 
friends that her extremely delicate health prevented 
her acceptance of an office entailing so mach fa- 
tigue. Her friends feigned belief to her face, 
laughed at her behind her back ; they knew the 
truth, and were not deceived by her “ delicate 
health.” 

Masters were the next consideration. The 
“splendid drawing,” and “ Italian style” of sing- 
ing required masters, and these were to be had as 
readily in the country as in the towna—for money. 

Under the auspices of a Monsieur This, and 
Signor Somebodyelse, the twins learnt to scream 
out Italian songs, spoil good drawing paper, rattle 
the keys of the piano, and fancy that they had done 
something wonderful. Marion was always in the 
room when these lessons were given, and to my 
utter astonishment, after they were over, I one day 
heard her ask her father to allow her to learn 
music, the piano and singing. The request was 
made in her usual abrupt and singular manner. 

“ Father,” she said, as she held him back by his 
coat, “everybody says I am an ill-temperéd fool ; 
everybody may be right ; yet, I want to be able to 
do something—may I learn to play and sing ?”” 

Mr. Gladesdale was pleased, and readily gave 
his consent. Of course, his decision was combated 
by his wife, but he was as firm in this instance as 
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he had formerly been about the governess. Marion 
took lessons in music, and her rapid progress pro- 
claimed the time not wasted. The truth was that 
Marion had great musical genius. Perhaps her 
mother-in-law had discovered the fact, and thought 
it expedient not to nourish the genius into life. 

French, German, Italian, and Spanish did those 
girls learn, and a perfect army of masters invaded 
the Grove each week. 
devoted himself to the limner’s art ; in fact, lie was 
a drawing master. 

Not a bit like the breed though was he. He 
had neither long hair, nor a moustache, nor a per- 
petual portfolio under hisarm. Grave and reserved, 
he said little to either his pupils or employers. He 
came at the appointed time, never « minute after, 
gave the full lesson, and then left. It was whispered 
that he was a man of good family, and had been 
compelled to his present mode of existence, by the 
vicious selfishness of a spendthrift father. His 


demeanour, manner, and appearance seemed to— 


testify the truth of this report. It would have 
been an insult to call Roger Fleming “ gentle- 
manly ;” he was iutrinsically a gentleman. 

Whatever his former station might have been, 
no information on the subject had been gathered 
from him ; he never spoke of the past, or made the 
slightest allusion to other times and scenes. He 
eppeared to be about twenty five years of age, tall 
and slight, though muscular in figure, decidedly 
handsome in face, his features being regular, aud 
their expression good. His forehead was perlaps 
a shade too fair for a man, and additional delicacy 
had been given to bis cheek by the sedentary habits 
of his life, for he worked hard. The light was 
burning night after night in the young artist’s 
studio when all others were extinct, and the morn- 
ing dew had not dried on the rose leaves when his 
brush was again in his hand. Such was Roger 
Fleming, the drawing-master of Lucille and Adele 
Devigne. And again Marion prayed that she 
might be taught to draw ; again came the request, 
and again readily it was granted; and Marion— 
the fool Marion—proved that her talent for this 
art was fully developed like that for music. 

She became much happier now, caring little for 
all the slights passed on her. Her mind was oc- 
cupied with her new pursuits, and she lived in 
them; and when she had worked too. hard, and 
needed rest, she came and talked to me, and told 
me what she had been doing. And as we wandered 
along the lanes and through the fields, she sang as 
merrily as any bird; and her eye was bright, and 
her cheek flushed with health, and her dear voice 
sounded gladly in my ear. 


Among them was one who | 


33 
| That was a very happy time, the time spent with 
my own dear child, Marion. 

“T am so glad, aunty, that [am too young to go 
to those horrid balls. Here, sit down, aunty; 
don’t be afraid of your dress, it is all clean here ; 

come, down with you. Now, woulda’t you rather 
be here, watching those little lam)s skip about, 
and hearing the birds sing, than laced up tightly 
in tarlatar, and have to dance ina hot room. I 
| never will dance—no, never.” 

And having arrived at this very determined 
conclusion, she pulled all the daisies within her 
| reach, and made them into a chain for the decora- 
tion of her own head. 

Thus passed two or three years away. The 
twins were taken every season to London. Marion, 
at her own request, was left at the Grove. 

“T would rather be here with you and Mr. 
_ Fleming, aunty,” she would say. “1 would rather 
_ go on with my drawing than see all the fine sights 

of that dirty, smoky London,” 

It was her holiday of the year. She lived with 
_me, and Roger Fleming came to my house to give 
_ her the drawing lessous. 

** T’ll make myself look as ugly as I can, aunty,” 
she said to me one day, “ and then mamma will be 
ashamed of me, and never take me anywhere.” 

I looked at the graceful figure before me, the 
well turned head and throat, the sweet, lovely face 
—for its expression was very lovely—and a thought 
came into my mind*that a different policy might 
answer the same purpose better, in inducing Mrs. 
Gladesdale to leave her at home, and the well- 
dressed, graceful Marion be a less acceptable com- 
panion than the ill-dressed, awkward step-child, 

As time progressed the twins became accomp- 
lished hacks of the world, carrying on their flirta- 
tions, and sighing for their offers. They were both 
handsome, Lucille especially ; they both had good 
figures, and both danced admirably. Mrs. Glades- 
dale was proud of the admiration they excited, and 
Mr. Gladesdale fancied he was proud of them ; at 
least his wife said so, and what she said was sure 
to be right—so, of course, he was proud of his . 
step-daughters. 

Did he ever think of a quiet little daisy at home, 
hiding its modest head, in country lanes and scenes, 
a gem of nature? Yes, his heart yearnedgto that 
lonely child; but an evil influence was used against 
her, and to that influence he yielded. ‘Thus he 
and Marion were almost strangers to each other, 
for the stepmother had dag a chasm between them 
which neither would or could cross. 





(To be Continued. ) 
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THE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW 


Ir is a pleasant thing to meet with a man or 
woman either who has sense enough to form 
an opinion, and candour enough to own it 
boldly. If it be innocent, there is a charm 
in combating it ; and if it be all right, then so 
much the better for the holder, and so much 
the worse for the lovers of argument. 


Sometimes error, if the product of an intel- | ' 
Mallet, Serjeant-at-law, often called ‘ Uncle 


lectual brain, is but a night-shade of the 


mind — a ful plant, bearing blossoms 
which look harmless, Aut which hold a deadly 


poison. They should be plucked, and their 
real nature shown. Opinions though, in this 


time-serving world, are very often dangerous — 


things to have. Squibs or crackers, going off | 
- a ‘and a middle-aged 


at some unexpected moment. Many a pet 
scheme has been destroyed by the untimely 
explosion of an opinion. 

Talleyrand’s maxim was, “ that words were 
given that men might conceal and not betray 
their thoughts.”’ That was a prudent, worldly- 


minded maxim, but base—base as anything | 
' your. 


could be; yet the world seems to heed and 
act up to it. In the “world,” as society is 
called, insincerity is in vogue. ‘“* How charm’d 
I am to see you, my dear Mrs. Brown!” says 
her friend, Mrs. Green.—** What an old bore, 
when I wanted to go out,” is the addenda to 
to the thoughts. ‘* How remarkably well 
you are looking,” exclaims the expectant heir 
to the veteran aunt.—‘‘ The old thing can’t 


last long; she looks as if she’d soon be off | 
sts dame Thought. But, | 


the hooks,” s 
however, these are the little excusable “‘ polli- 


tesses’ of society. Little white fibs of autho- | 


rised use. Call them falsehoods, the idea is 

an absurdity! you would insult half the 

world! or the feminine portion of it at least. 
Falsehood went out of the world before the 


them to the public;—and yet he does not 
bestow on these children of his brain his own 
name, which is a pity, but he sends them out 
in a very respectable but very unsatisfactory 
manner under the protecting care of a god- 
father, Mr. William de Tyne, of the Inner 
Temple, London. 

The book opens with an account of “ Joshua 


Joss.’ ”’ This is the chief character in the work, 
and into his mouth are put the admirable ar- 
guments and sentiments which besprinkle the 


' whole work. There are, besides Uncle Joss, 


a certain Captain Lovaine, and his fair child, 
** La douce aimable Claire ;”’ a young Squire, 
Vicar. Of course there 
must be a little dash of love—only a little— 
put in as cooks use burnt sugar to colour 
gravy ; just enough, as poor defunct Soyer 
would once have said, to give it “ une belle 
couleur,” but not enough to render the whole 
disagreeable by a redundant saccharine fla- 


However, we don’t care much about the 
love-making of the tale. We read at the end 


that ‘“‘ The lovers also looked at each other.”’ 
There is nothing very new or original in that 
-at any rate. It is exactly what all fools when 


they have fallen in love have done from the 
time of Adam and Eve down to the present 
day, and e&actly what they will do until we 
reach that small spot in the Pleiades (if we 
ever get there) to which some people fancy 
_we are journeying. 

se ate a else follows,— rather far- 
fetched by-the-bye,— perhaps it is : 
/and poetry has had the grant of a per 


| whereby she can say (she, Poetry being fem- 


inine ) all sorts of absurdities without being 


advent of crinoline and hoop; there is no | voted “absurd.’”” However, whether poetry or 


room now in society 
obsolete notion that to call black white is 
falsehood—no one believes that at any rate 
in these enlightened days. Besides, ‘‘ words 
were meant to hide thought’’—to cloak and 
hide thought ; and the fine dame of the world, 


and the man of the world too, teaches that | 


assertion as his text, and acts up fully to it. 
There is a book before us written by one 
such as we have described above—-not imme- 
diately above though—but above that again, 
at the beginning of this paper. The author, 
for we do not deem it the production of a 
female pen, or, more correctly speaking, the 
pen of a female,—the posse not being 
= to gender—has thought and thoughts, 
and capital thoughts as well, and knowing 
them to be capital, he is not ashamed to give 


for that vulgar and | 
| but the star-light, (mark that — only stars — 


silent stars.” 


common sense, here is the assertion. “ It was 


not ghost of a moon) yet they (the lovers and 
not the stars) shone to each other like the 
Query? How?— Deponent 
sayeth not. 

But enough of the lovers. Those sort of 
people are generally extremely uninteresting, 
to every one except themselves, they are much 
better left alone, and thinking that, we turn 
tothe rough, honest, manly, clever and straight 
forward Uncle Joss, who instead of wasting his 
time in twinkling away at some twin soul, 
gives jus his very excellent opinions in a ra- 
tional and truthful manner without poetry. 

The opening chapter, or the second rather, 
the commencement of the essay which runs 
throughout the work is called “‘ The World’s 
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Workshop.” Uncle Joss is living in a grouse 
country it must be premised, and the first 
thing he tells us is that the “ Town is eating 
up the Country.” We think that proves the 
good taste of the former, to take so whole- 
some and pure a morsel into its stained and 
filthy jaws. But we must quote Uncle Joss’s 
words, for a run through the manufacturing 
districts proves their truth. 

«¢ The City is eating up the Country. The 
land is becoming no better than a blacksmith’s 
shop. It is not all covered in yet, but the fires 
are lighted. The city mouse is returning the 
country visit, and like the Saxons will not go 
home again. Look at the far valley yonder, and 
there is the thin steam puff,-—look over that far 
mill, and there is the blue smelting smoke of. 
lead. We are sitting on ribs of lead on copper 
ore, or on black bands of iron, or on alum shale 
or on clay beds that may yield the glittering 
light aluminium metal. Yes, they will come 
here, groping in pits and adits with sticks and 
dials, and these purple seas will be drunk up by 
the great land-alligators.”’ 

‘‘The young squire who is not shining like a 
star at that moment signifies by an “impatient 
movement” that he does not approve of the 
meditated invasion. He has been born and 
bred in the country, and has a sort of contempt 
for the millionaires of the city. Uncle Joss 
answers him,—‘ Nay I know.’ Of course he 
means that he knows what the impatient move- 
ment is meant to express, and he tells us more- 
over what is said by the answer he makes to it. 
Why should we let them come? you mean? 
The land is ours, yes, itis ours, and the land 
of the Mohicans was theirs until they sold it.” 

And then he goes on to state the various 
circumstances which tend to the transmission 
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of the country estates to town ownership, and | 
supposing the transfer made, he speaks thus | 
of the advent of the cotton or iron lords into | 
the domains of old port and gout. 

“ The lord of furnaces and furges comes down 
in August, en grande tenne, with troops of jolly 
friends—coffins full of cigars, and hampers of 
everything. There they shoot, drink, and are 
merry as maidens. If the birds are wild, or the 
men are hot and lazy, they sit behind those 
old scars, or lie entrenched in those peat pots, 
and dozens of scouts eend the scared birds over 
their heads to the shambles. These fellows 
must have full leap. Have they not psid rent 
in hard money as in other transactions? They 
must send labelled birds to clients and custom- 
ers. The brave birds are steamed by rail no 
longer to the old halls, but to counting-houses 
and factories, or to old castles changed into 
foreman’s dwellings. Ishould not wonder if these 
fellows invent some monster steam-gun, and 





Pag. a whole brood at one rise.”’ 
ncle Joss is becoming irate at the city 
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lords, so we take him out of “The World’s 
Workshop,”’ into the next chapter and see 
what he will say tous there. ‘ Government 
by Representatives,’’ such is the heading. 
The sergeant has is pipe in his mouth. The 
soothing weed calms his perturbed spirits, he 
is calm—and calmly traces up from the early 
times the necessity for and production of a 
representative government. He says,— 

‘¢ Meanwhile the ancient feudal machine had 
failed in its work. The oppressive services were 
gradually commuted for money payments. The 
rich towns were called upon to contribute taxes, 
and thus arose, from necessity, the renewed 
idea of Representation. Some faint notion of 
this great engine seems to have dawned in the 
mind of Octavius, when he directed the sealed 
suffrages, obsignata suffragia, to be sent to the 
capital from the colonies. A bundred years 
sooner, and this idea might have saved the 
Roman republic. It is a natural and universal 
custom among men, that one man should speak 
for another and judge for another. Thus Cicero 
spoke for Sicily.” 

And then he goes on to speak of the Fran- 
chise. Uncle Joss’s sentiments on this point 
are extremely liberal. He thinks that all men 
in a free country are free, and have a plain 
and undoubted right to a voice in the legisla- 
ture of the country, not directly of course. He 
would not have the boor taken from the 
plough’s tail, and made ¢he speaker of the 
House of Commons, or even one of the speech- 
makers of that august assembly. He has no 
wish to hear the untutored Cornish, or Somer- 
setshire, or Devonshire, and unintelligible Lan- 
shire dialects in all their native deformity in 
the Lower House. But he holds that every man 
in the simple dignity of man, has a right to 
go to the poll and say whether of the two or 
three or more opposing candidates this one be 
the better or the other. But here is his argu- 
ment. He has been speaking of the qualifica- 
tion for voting. He says,— 

“In times when almost all the townsmen 
were freemen, there must have been a near ap- 
proath to universal suffrage. In some places, 
the householders voted. Originally the town 
suffrage was far more extensive and 
than it is at present, with the aid of the ten- 

und franchise. The present freemen are the 
Sreirs of this idea, and it is visible — that 
the right of voting did not depeud on the pos- 
session of land or vel cangh Sev Gis Code: 
Was supposed to be is A 
if his property lay only in the skill of his hands 
or the vale of his brains. ‘ What is property? 
Pov course is a great crime, propert 
4 great Gh. Bat Poverty may liv a» eutl 
as well as in a cottage. poor-rich man—— 
one of the most astounding sigh 
What is property ? 
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36 THE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW. 


body. He is also supposed to have a soul, often 
more difficult of discovery, often kept with still | 
more difficulty in company with his body.” 


And then, after a time, he adds,— ~ 

‘* Surely there is a visible property beside 
that of bricks, land, and gold !” 

That is true, and yet the question of uni- 
versal suffrage, whether it would succeed or 
not, is a doubtful point. Look at the boors of 
the country, with minds as stolid as their own 
ploughshares and not half so sharp, what do 
they know about the respective qualifications 
of either Mr. Brown, the iron-master, or the 
Honourable Tom Fool, the denizen of the 


Hall, for legislators? And the thousands and | P© 


tens of thousands of the town, who reel in and 
out of the public-houses and gin-shops, are 
they worthy to throw their opinions into the 
scale of the kingdom's justice? No. Perhaps 
not, if any country in the kingdom furnished 
a majority of that class of persons, it would be 
badly represented. Yet, one who was both 
wise and good, and a keen and close observer 
of human nature, once said, ‘The vices of 
St. Giles’ and St. James’ are the same, only 
dressed in a different garb.”’ Is drunkenness 
and stupidity the prerogative of the lower 
classes? if so, it is a bitter curse to be born 
out of the pale of immaculate wisdom. Are 
the demigods of wealth more than men, or 
less, it may be, in their very exemption from 
human failing. We leave it an open question, 
by premising by the way that the Honorable 
Tom-Fool may be as great a noodle as a 
Ploughman, and Lord Brandy-and-bitters as 
insensate a sot as the drunken cab-man who 
picked him up in the street and drove him 
home at three o'clock in the morning! but 
we will see what more Uncle Joss has to say 
on the subject, adding for ourselves that the 
argumemt would be worth something if the 
majority in society were drunkards or igno- 
rant—that they are not.— 

“ We agreed with him when he said there 
was a visible property beside Jand and bricks ; 
in the same spirit, he goes on and asks, How 


the worth of man is to be meted, and his eli- | 


gibility for voting ascertained. He says, ‘ Let 
us now look at the invisible, ‘ incorporeal here- 
ditament’ of the human mind. It is not the 
lumpish land, not the piled bricks, that give 
the vote ; it is the man. Who shall lay his 
line and level over the spirit of man, save He 
who gave it ? What statistic science can sum 





up the imponderable and the immeasurable? 
What a ay registration can note the moral 
value. Truly all men are not equal, but where 
and how unequal. The peers gave Byron, and 
the peasants gave Burns. * * * Culture is the | 

wer of man, but the germ comes from God. | 

his is one of the compensations of Nature. | 


of the region of his Satanic Majesty) “ 


curse? * * * Copy the heads, from that 
which wears a crown to that which carries a 
wilkpail, and you will find how impartial is 
Nature,—what little regatd she has for Court 
Guides, Peerage and Baronetage Books.” 

All quite true Uncle Joss—we dont imagine 
that nature has one kind of stuff out of which 
she carves a milkmaid, and another for the 
building of a Queen, we don’t dispute the 
uniformity of material—but you arm us with 
an argument against your own argument, Mr. 
Joss, in saying that ‘* Culture is the Power of 
Man.” Why that is the very thing which 
makes the difference between the peer and the 
asant, the material or (immaterial rather) 
that being found in the latter raises him to the 
level of the former, “‘ The germ comes from 
God,” it is true, but if that germ falls, in a 
barren soil it dies—the germ is as much lost 
protem as anything in this world can be lost, 
but natural economists tell us that nothing is 
lost—what becomes of that germ therefore 
might create a question for the future with 
which Uncle Joss has nothing whatever to do. 

However, culture makes the difference be- 
tween the Honourable Tom Fool, anda Plough- 
man. Now we take the lives of each. The 
Honourable takes the lead of course in differ- 
ence to his honorableship. To a comfortable 
little independence of 10,000 a year has this 
honorable been born. As the saying is, he has 
popped into the world with a “ golden spoon in 
his mouth”—is endowed under the patrimony 
of idleness—and finds it extremely to his lik- 
ing. The farce of Eton or some other public 
school is gone through. Of course the honor- 
able Tom never gets through any examination 
creditably, there is nd need of it—why need 
a man who has 10,000 per annum be ‘bored 
with learning’’? That is the Honourable 
Tom’s idea; probably the only one he has. 
At twenty or thereabouts he is in the position 
of Mr. Famish’s friend who came to an ortho- 
graphical five-barred gate in the word, strug- 
gle. ‘Famish my bwoy, how d’you spell 
struggle, one g or two?’ ‘Why three g’s 
to be sure?’ Now that is the intellectual 
position of the aristocratical Tom, when his 
education is finished. Let us look at his after 
life. Take him into London, and show him 
off in the middle of the season. One day is a 
specimen of his whole life in general tone at 
least, if not in minutia of detail. 

He rises perhaps at one—breakfasts, brandy 
and soda-water, one concomitant of the break- 
fast—yawns—stretches himself—finds the day 
‘* doocedly hot,” or (another word expressive 





stoopid.” Grumbles—smokes—looks out of 
window until three—then goes out, either to 
the billiard rooms, or to the park—comes 
home at seven—dinner either at home, or at 





Shall this too be perverted by man into a | some other home—ball or opera or some worse 
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Twelve o'clock. The 


place in the evening. 
worthy begins to awake, and warm, he feels 
and moves, and thinks and breathes; he is 
himself! if that be a subject of congratulation 


which some ight doubt. As the sun rises 
he sets—i.e. e goes to bed, to rise again and 
murder life i the same idiotic manner, yet Ae 
is qualified, not only to vote for another man’s 
administration of justice, but to administer it 
himself! heaven’s what justice it would be! 
yet why? He can talk of the ‘ enormities”’ 
proposed, advocated, and enforced by “the 


Radicals,’’—he hates them, ‘not knowing ex- 


actly for what, it is true—still he hates the 
“low party’—and the Honorable Tom Fool 
can also talk very learnedly (for he like many 
another of the same great family of Fools has 
a good memory) of Chureh and State, and 


new Reform Bill—and the collapse of John 


Company—and every other topic of the day. 


He can talk all about this, if you just let him | 


go on in an easy canter, without giving the 
reign a jerk, and make him turn from the beat- 
en and trodden, and worn-out path of other 
people’s words and ideas—but once get him 
into an argument, and down he goes at once! 
** Tom’s stuck in the mud,” said one of his 
friends, on such an occasion. He expressed 
his condition well. But he generally gets out 
o difficulties of the kind by being “bored,” and 
yarning off further discussion. 
the one, now for the other. 
Up by break of day, taking the healthy 
tonic to mind and body of the pure fresh air— 
whistling as he goes to his work—thus passes 
the ploughman on. There is no brandy and 
soda water at his breakfast table, only good ale 
and bread and cheese, and a tidy wife to well- 


chair and call him ‘‘ father.” 


They are links between him and the earnest | 


purposes of his life. Even in his unlettered 
mind, clear sound notions and principles exist. 
He sees grave abuses in the.state of society, in 
the government of the country. Te feels that 
as the father of those children he has an inte- 


rest in that country—perhaps he could not 


reduce his ideas to words—for that is the effect 
of the culture which he wants—still he feels al 
this—it gives him a curiosity in the subject— 
it occupies his mind during his hours of labour 
and at six o'clock when that labour ceases, he 
goes, or he might go, or he should go, to his 
debating society or reading room, or some other 
resort of the same kind, and gleans as much 
knowledge as he can on that subject. Then— 


the result. Simply this—that even if he and 
his honourable compeer came to argument, the 
latter would go to the wall notwithstanding his 
Etonian or other scholastic training, and the un- 
lettered pl man remain master of the fleld. 


Yet the one is excluded from the country’s 


So much for. 
name, name, ** * We cannot afford to loose 


sight of rectitude. * * * We want sponsors for 





ao” 


voice, while the other would be called on to add 
his feeble squeak to it. Uncle Joss: we say 
good morning. We started with the professed 
intention of dispute, and we see that somehow 
or other we have got into double harness with 
you and are jolting on in the same road. 

The author next goes on to vindicate “the 
inconstant vulgar ! the unstable mob!”’ from the 
charge of fickleness, and thrusts the same stigma 
on those of higher degree. He asks ‘* Has 
the Prime Minister never thought twice on one 
point, nor shuffled the cards to change the 
trump?” and then after enumerating other 
changes in the opinions of the leaders of society 
he says, ‘‘Bah! it is not the multitude that 
change opinion. [lave they repented of the 
reformation—the reform act—the corn repeal 
—the peuny post ?” 

As a connecting idea with Universal Suffrage 
he passes on to the question of the Ballot-box, 
of which he totally disapproves, taking up a 
new, and perhaps rather a Quixotic view of the 
subject. Certainly an elevated and noble one, 


but ignoble as it may be to say so of somewhat 


too high flown tendency for this very corrupt 
and unworthy world. ‘Thus he speaks, ‘‘ The 
ballot-box for hiding a good deed as if it were 
a felony, for concealing those combatants n the 
mists like those of Assian! we want not only 
the vote but the name of the giver. Yes! 


truth. Let us see the god-fathers of falsehood 
also side for side. * * * If a man will be false 
unmask him; if he be true, he will speak truth 
and shame the ballot. But to make an academy 
for lying, to invite men to be dumb over that 


come him, little rosy faces to climb about his | which should be their pride, to deny with an 


oath like Peter—to teach the dangerous art of 


not only concealing thought ia words, (what 
would old Tallyrand say to that) but also the 
very deed! * * * 

These are very pretty and noble sentiments 
but we take a case in point, and affirm that the 
ballot-box may be an honest instead of a dis- 
honest conveyance of public opinion. Lord 
Brandy -and-Jitters stands for egress on 
Ile is the largest Jandowner in the county, 
consequently the lardest tenantry. His o 
nent is Old Brown, who brings tallow 
Russia and turns it into profit and candles for 
his own and his customers’ benetits. Lord 
Brandy-and-Bitters is an idiot, and moreover 
a very wicked one. He is oniy a Lord on suf- 
ferance by —not a bit of a Peer—has 
xo seat in the Upper House. Still he fancies 
that he is an orator. He laboured under that 
delusion ever since that memorable morning of 
his sister’s wedding, when under the influence 
of Madame Cliquot’s best, he returned thanks 
for the bridesmaids in a speech of six lines, and 
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as many errors in 


enough and won’t give up an idea when they | 
once get hold of it He thinks the “ New| 
Reform Bill” will destroy the country—avd | 
cause a split in the Cabinet—he has his own | 
notions about the measure—a sort of tangled 
web of silk—green and blue, and black, and 
white, and yellow, all jumbled together. He 


wants to unravel those threads and hold them | Pp 


up to the public. He feels himself qualified to 
do it (no one else does though). He thinks he 
has a “call” to the vocation of a statesman 
and thinking that he sits down to consider how” 
many votes he can command. 

e summons his steward or bailiff, his par-— 
liamentary agent in fact, and ascertains the 
number of men whom he feeds, and therefore 
to whose consciences in this Christian Jand he 
acts as slave driver. Johan the ploughman is | 
one of these. 

The miserable girl with bold painte face | 
who now tramps the London Streets, is one of | 
the noble Lord’s victims. She lived in the next | 
cottage to John, and he knows her, or knew her 
before her fall; well, he does not forget her, or 
any circumstance connected with her. 

And he also remembers that an old chum of | 
his, Bellamy the Carter, has been compelled, | 
much against his will, to accept a gratuitous 
passage across the sea to one of the penal settle- 
ments, leaving his wife and a brood of little 
ones to the mercy of the landlord (God help 
the poor broken hearted wretch) and the parent, 
and wherefore did he take this trip? because 
the man had raised the price of food without 
increasing that of wages—because the income 
tax had given the landlord an excuse for de- 
creasing those wages, because hard griping 
hunger fell on that miserable man and those | 
who owed their lives to him, and then because 
—when want pinched them, and food—fattened 
pampered food, crossed his path —food reared 
to satiate the palled appetite of his noble master 
and adorn his table, the starving wretch dared 
to raise his hand and take it. He shof his. 
master’s pheasants. That was his crime. He 
forgot that God had created them for the rich ‘ 
alone! not for the poor. He was lunatic enough 
to believe his bible, and read in that the equa- 
lity of the Creator’s gilts to all men. they are 
not fed by one. e found out his error in 
adopting Heaven’s Creed instead of Earth’s. 
Transportation was the penalty and he has 
paid it. 

John Ploughman does not forget one iota of 
this case. He remembes a tearful face which 





pleaded to the noble landlord, he knows that 
the tearful face pleaded in vain, for the word of 
‘* justice '’ was hurled back in cruel mockery at 
it. He remembers the night when in lonely 


. He has strong | 
political opinions, — all idiots are obstinate pal 


misery the hot tears ped from that poor 
e face on to the brow of the sleeping infant 
in the cradle, and the wretched mother clasped 
the other little one to her, and bade them crave 
from the only fount of mercy left—her God— 
hope for their absent father. 

Can honest John vote for the man who has 
done this misery? can he with conscience lay 
his finger on him and say, there is a worthy re- 
resentative of the country. 

There are six littie faces round his board. 
Work is very scarce. Even his 16s. per week 
would be sorely missed, if only for one week. 
It is hard to see them ask for the bread which 


is not forthcoming. 


Old Brown, the tallow merchant, has been a 
good friend to Bellamy’s wife—but what of 
that ? he has no farm labour to bestow, and 
John knows nothing of making candles, besides 
Brown’s warehouses are already overstocked 


with workmen for he pays well—is a 


though strict master, requiring them to do 
their duty to the very letter but nothing more. 
And if Old Brown did expostulate with Lord 
Brandy-and-Bitters in the case of Bellamy, and 
if he is said to be the poor man’s friends, and 


_if he has his own private opinions on the game 


laws, will hisexpostulations, or worth, or opini- 
ons feed John’s children, or clothe his wife? 
No, John thinks of that—and_ hesitates—yes 
for the sake of the poor little children and the 
good of the faithful wife—he hesitates. 

The parliamentary agent, who in fact is not 
only bailiff but also confidential adviser to the 
noble Lord being far the better man of the two, 
by-the-bye accidently drops into John’s cottage. 
“ Very cold weather ”’ he says. 

“ Very cold sir’ answers the wife with the 
baby in her arms, as she dusts a chair for him, 
and places it by the small wood fire. 

** My Lord is going to stand for Noodle- 
borough”’ adds the agent. 

“ So ’tis said sir’ replies the wife, wiping 
the baby’s mouth, who, owing to the process of 
deatition, dribbles sadly. 

‘Tallow Merchant Mr. Brown, means to 
contest the seat— won’t have a chance. 

The foolish wife—women are fools in point 
of feeling—looks round with such a bright 
smile on her face or a little pure diamond rolling 
down her cheek. 

‘* What good Mr. Brown sir— good dear Mr. 
Brown—who tried to find out poor lost M 
Rose, and supported Bellamy’s wife through all 
her trouble. Bless ’im, bless ’im heart and 
soul; the likes of he ought to rule the land 
sure.” 

She s sees the cloud rising on the 
agent’s face—she knows that it portends a 
storm which will destroy her and hers—she 
stammers something—she does not know what 
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—but she has an indistinct notion that if her 
husband dares to vote according to his con- 
science—her home—her food will be the penalty 
her little helpless children the victims. She 
tells her husband of the agent’s visit on his re- 
turn—they lay their heads together, and their 
determination is—what—that they cannot 
afford to be honest. 

The ballot-box would remedy the evil of such 
a case as this, thousands and tens of thousands 
of which would exist under universal suffrage. 
At present the same rule works among the ten 
pound householders, self interest influencing the 
voting at elections. 

But we pass on from ballot-boxes and repre- 
sentatives to the ultimate destination of the 
latter ‘© The House of Commons,” and here is 
Uncle Joss’ opinion as ty what Parliament 
should be. 

‘¢ This ¢ Mirror of Parliament’ should reflect 
the very aspect and substance of the British 
People, as truly as Lake Leman gives back art 
and nature, alps and vineyards, feudal castles, 
churches, and modern villas. It ought not, 
perhaps, to represent the foulness, as plainly as 
the fairness, but it should give the wrinkles and 
dark rocks as well as the loveable beauty. 
Even a sweep should see his black face in the 
mirror.” Here is another advocacy for perfect 
freedom of voting. 

After a disquisition on the power and attri- 
butes of the legislators of the land, he says 
“ We are often ruled by pigmies that look 
through the mists like real giants. It is not 
intellect only that is gigantic: there should be 
giant heart, for it is only heart that can speak 
to heart.”’ 


How true that is! the inner man seems to 
have an instinctive hatred of hypocrisy, and the 
judgment refuses to yield to expressed convic- 
tions when they are not also felt. Then he 
goes on, and he remarks. 


‘* There are hundreds in that Great House 
who can speak by the hour as volubly as a good 
pump. But where is the real etheral spring.” 
And then he goes back to the Russian War, and 
alludes to the divisions among our legislators, 
the delay and the disasters which resulted 
therefrom, in truthful but bitter terms. 


‘* While the faithful soldier was facing famine 
and pestilence—the swarming foe and the 
official fools—clad in rags, yet covered with the 
patience of sublime duty, the wrangling rulers 
could choose neither the gencrals to command 
nor the purveyors fit to teed. Schism in the 
camp, schism in the council. When the silent 
nation was strung up by its own strength to 
utmost constancy and failure, only. fed with 
fresh fuel, that uncongerable spirit, there was 
amongst the faltering statesmen dismay, un- 
manly dread, the desire for disgraceful compact 


— 





39 
—nay, even the words, though not the spirit 


of treason.” 

These are strong terms—yet scarcely unde- 
served. The miseries of the Crimea are not 
forgotten, But let a veil be drawn over them 
and ouly removed when a lesson of present ex- 
perience is needed. Our Indian troops at any 
rate have not been starved, and when the 
country sees the truth as no doubt it will some 
day, that to send men into action under a 
broiling sun, buttowed up in scarlet coats is 
little better than murder, probably neither 
schism, nor delay will prevent a speedy remedy 
to the evil. Should neither do so—then—the 
curtain must be withdrawn from the ugly 
Crimean picture, 

Although the Commons linger over their de- 
bates, and, sometimes, august body as they are, 
waste their time most miserably, we cannot do 
the same ; but must hasten from the lower to 
the upper house, and see what Uncle Joss has 
to say about ‘*‘ The House of Peers, the Aris- 
tocracy.” First he tells us the object of the 
Upper House. He says. 

‘ The purpose of the Upper House is to give 
second thoughts to the site. the wisdom of 
remonstrance—the power of repentance—but 
not the final right of contradiction. It has the 
last word—but, sooner or later, the word must 
be ‘yea.’ Even the Crown has forgotten the 
old excuse, that ‘it will’ consider the matter. 
It says ‘ yes’ at once.” 

Then again in —- of Aristocracy he says, 

Aristocracy defines itself as the power of 
best. Society often defines the ‘ best’ to mean 
the richest. It infers that those whom it has 
raised to wealth should also not be without re- 
vown. The man that wins wealth for himself 
is presumed to have shown some capacity—to 
have shown prudence, perseverance, foresight, 
and honourable exertion. In like manner, it is 
supposed that the man who is born with a golden 
spoon in his mouth, also succeeds to the heritage 
of honour, and that his fathers have bound him 
in a valid bond for good behaviour. 

That is a very pretty belief Uncle Joss— 
one you don’t hold yourself though? Talking 
of ‘** Aristocracy,”’ we conclude that the 
‘‘ golden spoon” is to be aceompanied with 
a “ handle to the name.” 
very long — but it must be a “ handle.” In 
these days of peerages and civic “ Sirs,” no 
one is looked on as an “ aristocrat” (by the 
mushrooms and Sirs at least) without ene 
such “handle.” Call the plain “* Mister’ 
aristocrat. The idea is 
cr -man, who, acting as Mayor to 
provincial town, presents an address, and 
a slap of the sword im conseq turns 
his nose at the plain Mister 


—- 


uence, 
whose 
date back for centuries, and whose 


grandfather probably employed the City 
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Knight’s great-grandmother as scullery-maid, 
that is to say, if the crockery-man ever had | 
a known great-grandmother. Should it be 
so, and he is a crockery-man of very old | 
descent, the genealogical tree not reaching | 
usually to the fourth generation back. This | 
is the age of the aristocracy of wealth. Money | 
gives power—and, ignominious reflection !— | 
it also buys rank! Yes—rank; one step far- 
ther—nobility! Talent and worth may crawl 
along for ever unheeded, unrecognized, un- 
known; weeping out its sad fretted heart in 
neglect and misery, and cold cruelty. But 
wealth !—when did wealth ever pass by un- 
heeded, or need the cordial grasp of the hand, 
or the sympathy of a warm heart? | 

Warm heart! Umph! There might bea | 
query appending to the warmth! Strip the 
object of the sympathy of his wealth, you may 
take your oath that the thermometer of that 
heart would at once tumble down to zero! It 
would freeze as hard as a stone, and you 
might hammer away at it with all your might 
and main and only chip off little bits of ice 
for your pains—cold words and looks—forget- 
fulness, and “ impossibility of being of any 
further service.” These are the icy fragments 
which these once warm friends of wealth 
cast off, when the wealth makes to itself 
wings, and flees away and carries the warmth 
with it. 

Let a poor author toil for his daily bread— 
let him be good and true and worthy —is he | 
feted, or sought, or courted? No! His life 
may drop away, oozing out in sorrow and in | 
misery and wretchedness, yet his garret may | 
be the castle of a high and noble mind. | 

If the crockery-man had been an author, | 
und owned nothing but high and noble. 
thoughts, and intellect and education to give 
them to the world, would he ever have been 
titled? No! Perhaps he might have been 
none the worse though, but rather the better 
for the want. But Stiggins, or Sir Peter 
Stiggins, as he is now termed, has attended to 
pots and pans rather than to literature, and 
made money—and money made position! 
Perhaps he may be Baron Stiggins, or, as his 
name may be, the Marquis of Stiggins some 
day, and all through the pots and pans—and 
the money begotten of them. 

But to turn to Uncle Joss and his Aristo- | 
cracy. 

Speaking of rank and its decoration, he 














makes a pithy remark which brings both 
down to a very ordinary level. “ Apart” 
he says “from political power, there is a 

fondness in human nature for titular | 
distinction and decoration. The Savage bores | 
his ears and his nostrils for the golden rings, 
or tattoes his wrists with curious devices of | 
nobility. He is as vain as a woman about | 
her beauty. Stars, crosses, garters, medals, | 


_“* The Foreign 


and ribbands are now the ornaments of man,— 
or his name is handled by a title of rank. 
The old Romans gave official nobility. They 
allowed a man to bear the surname of Afri- 
canus Capitolinus, or Coriolanus, and thus 
linked a noble name to a noble deed! 

Peter Stiggins—friend—we deem thou 


| would’st have had little chance in those old 


times! 

But we must leave both Lords and Com- 
mons: skim but lightly over the remainder of 
this clever book. Papers, on ‘ The Throne,” 
The Printing House, and The Church come 
next. In the latter there is a long argument 
on the Union of Church and State, and thus 


the Author offers his opinion on the subject. 


93 


‘*Church and State are not one.”” If man- 
kind were perfect in concord, it might be as 
Cromwell and Arnold have dreamed. But 
the Church is a state in itself—subject in 
many things to the other state, but not in all. 
Man has two lives in his keeping—the citizen 
life and the spiritual—one especially for the 
state, the other for Sion. The one is visible 
—the other is invisible; but both are tangibly 
expressed. The State is the forced association 
of persons for certain purposes: the Church 
is the voluntary union of consciences, ame- 
nable to another power. My kingdom is not 
of this world. Experience proves that with- 
out force no single church will comprise, even 
nominally, all believers.”’ 

That doctrine will not be received by all 
in these High Church and Puseyitish days— 
but it is based on truth and reason, Then he 
speaks of one of the favourite doctrines of the 
High Church party—Apostolic Succession— 
and says, 

‘*Of all fatal delusions in the Christian 
none has been more profane or more prolific 
of mischief, than that notion of Apostolic 
Succession-——which has made a clergy-church. 
The Christian ministry is from divine ap- 

intment—but the seat of this divinity is in 
the whole Christian conscience.” 

While quite agreeing with the truth of the 
latter part of this sentence, we must cxpress 
our doubt whether the former part of it be 
not over-drawn. Apostolic succession is an 
error in belief, but we can scarcely say that 


'**none has been more profane or more prolific 


of mischief,” 

We have not space to anatomize the suc- 
ceeding chapters. They are entitled, ‘‘ The 
Law ;” ‘* The Centres and the Great Centre ;”’ 
States ;’’ “The Inner Life ;” 
‘* The Public Service ;”"—and “ last not least”’ 
—some excellent writing on India and the 
present rebellion. 

Uncle Joss takes us back to the month of 
June, 1757, when ‘‘ two armies advanced to- 
wards each other, a few miles from the vil 


of Plassy, in the province of Bengal.’ He 
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tells us of Lord Clives’ victories, and then 
leads us through the century up to June of 
1857, when ‘“‘a few British citizens on that 


same 22nd day of the month met at a Tavern | 
to drink and eat in commemoration of this | 
same battle of Plassy, exactly a hundred years | 


after it had been won—to talk over and to 


toast in various forms, this foundation day of | 


the British empire of India. * * * * “It was 
a proud moment for Memory to recount her 
stories.” * * * “ But the idea that marked 
this festival, might have better penetrated the 
British mind, * * * for at the very moment 





when these triumphing citizens were enlarging 


4} 


seat of God with any equal right of justice. * * 
It was thought that the outcast or the loser 
of caste, would be condemned to live over 
again in all sorts of brute carcases, with all 
sorts of brute propensities aud penalties. 
Alas! it was so already in this first life- 
course.” 

And then in the true spirit of the Christian 
who seeks a remedy for every moral evil, and 
work for every Christian hand to do, he says, 

“ There are twenty millions of this people 
who are out-castes !’’ (a horrible thought er 
his former description of their state), “ crea- 
tures, after the divine image and likeness, but 


on the grandeur of the vast Indian empire, | who are spurned by the proud Brahmins, that 
that: Indian empire was shaken to its very | reverence the senseless cow. This is a brave 


centre, and the Indian rebels were let loose | 
'camp—already half enlisted as the soldiers of 


upon their rulers, with as much fury as if all 


the Indian tigers had awakened from all the | 
of Christ. 


jungles into the cantonments. * * * In a 
single day this whole Indian empire seemed 
to sink into the earth or the sea, and to be 
supplanted by a hideous, portentous monster.” 





We cannot tarry with him long in this in- 
teresting subject. He writes with deep feel- | 
ing and sound reason His remarks on the | 
destructive influence of “‘ Caste,” are too good 
to be omitted. 

‘‘Satan,” he says, ‘“‘ never devised a more 
notable piece of machinery than that of Castes. 
It was a permanent settlement of the people, 
divided for ever, in this world and in the next, 
from each other by a greater gulf than that of 
Dives or Lazarus. All India was like a play- 
house, with separate boxes, stalls, pit, and 
gallery, with no power of changing the seat 
that was once taken for them by sullen Dame 
Nature. Mammon himself could make no 
promotion here. There there was the in- 
numerable crowd outside, who could gain no 
admittance by_ birth, mon?y, or merit—the 
accursed of both the worlds—the no-caste or 
outcasts: for this horrible spectre threw its 
shadow into the clouds, like that of the 
Brocken mountain ; and it was thought man- 
kind would not stand before the judgment 








army in itself—shut out from the enemy's 
Christ. Let them also belong to the armies 
Sow these men over this Indian 
wilderness, and there shall spring armies 
ready-weaponed from the soil.” 

Truly— most truly said. The Eusasians 
might be the leaders, and belong not to the 
foe, though akin to him. They have our blood 
within them—let them feel that to be a link 
with us and no stigma, and they will be our 
firm and trusty friends. 

Twenty millions for us! Strong in the 
consciousness of fighting for the right! More 
than the determination of the Nana, or the 
skill of the Napoleon of the Indian mutiny— 
the Nana’s general, Tantia Topee, will be 
needed to put down such a force as that. 

Twenty millions won by Heaven’s mercy, 
shown in man to the despised! That were in 
truth a victory worth achieving, greater in 
the chronicle of Time than the last conquest 
which shall restore India’s tottering realm 
to British jurisdiction. 

But all friends must part, and so must we with 
Uncle Joss. We have spent many a pleasant 
hour with the old fellow, and we grieve to 
leave him, but it is Life’s destiny to lose all 
things here below, 80 Farewell ! 








CARLYLE’S HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


Mr. CaRLyLe’s two volumes are tremendously 
expensive. His publishers, like the railway 


managers, are certain of no competition. A 
very common scheme with publishers now, and 
One altogether objectionable, is this creaming a 
copyright. First appear one or two high-priced 
editions of a book, and then two volumes are 
put into one at a lower price, and last comes 





the people’s edition at anything. They are like 
first, second, and third-class carriages; bat, 
instead of going off together after one engine, 
they are despatched at distant intervals. 

may be compared to cream, skimmed milk, and sour ; 
and, in reality, the stuff becomes generally sour 
enough before it be stirred up into the second edi- 
tion. This manner of selling the mind of authors 
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42 CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


for what it will bring, like strawberries, a high 
price early in the season; or like lamb, which is 
generally dear in February, but falls in price as it 


becomes mutton, can not be ever graceful, although | 


the profits derived from it may be large. 

The purchaser of Brandenburgh came into pos- 
session in the year 1412 de jure; but, as a matter 
of fact, he fought his way to sovereignty some two 
years afterwards, when he found that the nobles 
would by no other means obey his rules, or keep 
their hands from cattle lifting, feuds, and robbery. 
He had the same combats as other princes of his 
day; and after thirty years’ government of his 
principality, he died, leaving Brandeubargh better 
that he had lived. He occupies six pages of the 
first volume, wherein we are told, at page 197, 
that the German Dry as Dust is a dull dog; and 
again, at page 201, we hear of common-place 
Dry as Dust and voluminous stupidity. Dry as 
Dust is apt to become titular towards these volumes 
—for at p. 202 something is too delicate for the 
eye of Dry as Dust; and further down the same 
page we have modern Dry as Dust. Aud so at p. 
207, after a chapter on the Matinees du Royde 
Preusse, purporting to be maxims and rules for the 
guidance of his nephew by Frederick the Great, 
which they are not, and never could have been, 
the author or authors are addressed as “ Ye Dry 
as Dusts, and Omnipotent Dog Monsters and Mud 
Gods, whoever you are;” and, we can only add, 
that persons who are pleased with that style are 
not deserving of sympathy, but should be compelled 
to its mud for a long reckoning of time. 

There were wars of great magnitude then, as in 
former or later ages ; but then, by the way, was 
the middle of the fifteenth century, which brought 
to our islands abundance of fighting, although not 
quite so mach as the fourteenth. There was war 
between the Poles and Preussens with the Teutsch 
Ritters or German Knights, in which 300,000 
fighting men, says Mr. Carlyle, are supposed to 
have perished. It is wonderlul to think how this 
human race have multiplied under so much fighting, 
and the killing of so many men in the prime of 
life, for purposes in no way connected usually with 
the prosperity of the human family. This war is 
notable, however ; forasmuch as it gave to Poland 
all the country that Prussia sueceeded in reannex- 
ing on the subdivision of Poland ; and thus it came 
to pass that this partition of Poland only was, so 
far as Prussia gained by the arrangement, a resto- 
ration of its own; once separated, after much 
bloodshed, and the death of 300,000 fighting men ; 
again, some three centuries afterwards, to be again 
united, also after much bloodshed, and the death 
of as many more fighting men. 

What good came of it at last? There is the 
question. Yet, when is the last? We cannot 
tell when is the next, and thus we have the less 
means of foretelling “the last.” 

The Hobenzollerns were an odd family from the 
beginning. One son of the buyer of Brandenburgh, 
and he the elder, became in these days an alchemist, 





and cared more for the hidden mysteries of nature 
than the superficial riches of a superficial govern- 
ment, even of Brandenburgh extent ; and as his 
father could not cure him of the pursuit of science, 
he provided an estate for his support, and gave 
the kingdom to his own second son, the alchemist’s 
younger brother. It was an electorate only in 
these days, and not a kingdom; but the result is 
nearly the same. The Royal Family of Prussia 
have, therefore, furnished their martyr to science. 
This second Frederick did little for Brandenburgh. 
He did not even give it an heir. His family, aud 
his elder brother’s family, consisted only of daugh- 
ters. A still younger brother reached the electo- 
rate, therefore, on the death of Frederick. After 
him, Mr. Carlyle tells us, there is no break or 
shift in the sucession down to the birth of Frede- 
rick the Great, who left the kingdom, for it became 
a kingdom long before his time, to his nephew, 
There are many interesting particulars contained in 
these volumes, concerning all these old electors and 
kings ; but they form part of the history of the 
House of Brandenburgh, and no part of the bio- 
graphy of Frederick the Great. ‘The greater part 
of the first volume is occupied with the ancestors 
of that monarch, and all the first and second with 
accounts of his father, his predecessors, his rela- 
tives, and every man of note who lived in these 
times. Friederich Wilhelm’s death is narrated at 
the end of the second volume. ‘Then only did 
Frederick the Great begin to live as a king, or 
almost as aman. His father had previously kept 
the prince in such bondage, that he made a futile 
attempt to escape out of the kingdom, was im- 
prisoned for the act, and banished for a long 
period from the Court. ‘The young prince wanted 
to marry a daughter of George the Second; aud 
an arrangement had been made for this marriage 
even during the lifetime of George the First. The 
whole affair, as has been often told, ended in no- 
thing, and ultimately the future King of Prussia 
was married politically to a lady whom he disliked, 
and who was not very amiable; or, at least, not 
calculated to inspire any attachment in the mind 
of a very clever man—and Frederick was a man 
of great ability. 

Friederich Wilhelm is one of Mr. Carlyle’s 
heroes—a dumb poet, as he says; an orator in 
acts, eloquent in deeds. He. may deserve in some 
particulars, and in some he amply merits, all this 
praise; but for a religious man he was singularly 
harsh ; occasionally he got drunk, frequently he 
quarrelled with his wife, more frequently he caned 
his daughter Wilhelmina, the cleverest Hohen- 
zollern of them; still more frequently he adminis- 
tered personal punishment to the crown prince, 
and in many particulars he was a mean man. Still 
he rendered his son’s victories possible. He had 
a brave army. He collected great treasures. He 
regulated all the affairs of Prussia in an exem- 
plary manner, and he was in many respects a 
model king. Towards his family he was for a 
long period cold and harsh. There remains against 











him the miserable record that he negotiated the | 
transfer of his young daughter to the worst man | 
known to live at that time in the world—Augustus, | 
King of Poland. The alliance was not indeed | 
completed. Berlin had to be built in his time, 
and he turned his court into a great building 
society. 


The number of scraggy waste places he swept clear, first 


and last, and built tight human dwellings upon, is almost 
uncountable. A common gift from him (as from his son 
after h:m) to a man in favour, was that of a new good house 
—an excellent gift. Or if the man is himself able to build, 
Majesty will help him, incite him. “Timber enough is in 
the royal forests, stone and lime are in the royal quarries ; 
scraggy wasté is abundant; why should any man, of the 
Jeast industry or private capital, live in a bad house?” By 
degrees the pressure of his Majesty upon private men to 
build with encouragement became considerable, became 
excessive, irresistible, and was much complained of in these 
years, now come. Old Colonel Derschan is the King’s agent 
at Berlin in this matter; a hard, stiff man, squeezes men, 
all manner of men with the least capital, till they build. 


Nussler, for example, whom we once saw at Hanover, 
managing a certain contested heritage for Friedrich Wilhelm ; 


adroit Nussler, though he has yet got no fixed appointment | 


nor pay except by the job, is urged to build ;—second year 
hence, 1738, occurs the case of Nussler, and is copiously 
dwelt upon by Busching, his biographer: “ Build yourself a 
house in the Friedrichs Strasse,” urges Derschan. “ But I 
have no pay, no capital !” pleads Nussler. ‘‘ Tush, your 
father-in-law, abstruse Kanzler Von Ludwig, in Halle Uni- 
versity, monster of law-learning there, is not he a monster of 
hoarded moneys withal? He will lend you, for his own 
and his daughter’s sake. Or shall his Majesty compe! him ?” 
urges Derschan. And slowly, continually turns the screw 
upon Nuisler, till he too raises for himself a firm good house 
in the Friedrichs Stadt—Friedrichs strasse, or s/rud, as they 
now call it, which the tourist of these days know. Sub- 
stantial, clear Ashlar-street, miles or half-miles Jong #straight 
asaline. Friedrich Wilhelm found it scrag and quagmire ; 
and left it what the tourist sees, by these hard methods. 
Thus Herr Privy Councillor Klinggraf, too, Nussler’s next 
neighbour ; he did not want to build; far from it; bat was 
obliged, on worse terms than Naussler. Drain such work, 
founding your house; for the Nussler Klinggraf spot was a 
fish-pool, and carps were dug up in founding ;—such piles, 
bound platform of solid beams; 4,000 thalers gone before 
the first stone is laid ; and in fact, the house must be built 
honestly, or it will be worse for the house and you. ‘Cost 
me 12,000 thalers (£1,800) in all, and is worth perhaps 
£2,000,” sorrowfully ejaculates Nussler, when the job is over. 
Still worse with Privy Councillor Klinggraf; his house, the 
next to Nussler’s, is worth mere nothing to him when built; a 
soap-boiler offers him 800 thalers (£120) for it ; and Nassler, 
to avoid suffocation, purchases it himself of Klinggraf for 
that sam. Derschan, with his slow screw-machinery, is 
very formidable ;—and Busching knows it for a fact, “ That 
respectable Berlin persons used to run out of the way of 
Burgormeister Koch and him, when either of them turned 
up on the streets.” 


These things were heavy to bear truly, yes; where is the 
liberty of private capital, or liberty of almost any kind, on 
those terms? Liberty to annihilate rubbish and chaos, 
under known conditions, you may have, but not the least 
liberty to keep them about you, though never so fond of 
doing it! What shall we say? Nussler and the soap- 
boiler do both live in houses more human than they once 
had. Berlin itself, and some other things did not spring 
from free-trade. Berlin city would, to this day, have been a 
place of serubs (the Berlin, a mere appellative noun to that 
effect), had free-trade always been the rule there. I am 
sorry his Majesty transgresses the limits; and we, my friends, 
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if wecan make our chaos into cosmos by firing Parliamentary 
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eloquence into it, and bombarding it with blue-books, we 
will much triamph over his Majesty one day. 

We infer, of course, that Mr. Carlyle does not 
justify these proceedings altogether, as this ex- 
tract would half lead a reader to suppose. Free 
trade in sewerage, and in other abominations, we 
have in too large quantities. Liberty to do evil is 
the slavery of the good tothe bad. It is no more 
wanted in our towns than it was useful in the 
Prussian metropolis. That is, however, an entirely 
different question from compulsory building. This 
king did what he pleased with the means of his 
subjects, and seems to have followed the example 
of Nebuchadnezzar, or the Pharoahs, in the forma- 
tion of his metropolis. We need strong powers 
to prevent the erection of badly planned houses. 
We even require more power than is used for the 
removal of objectionable homes. ‘These are points 
that in the respect for individual liberty are over- 
looked, much to the disadvantage of the public ; 
but a king who would compel us all to build, not 
the house that each person could afford, but that 
he would prefer to see in a particular locality, 
would be an intolerable tyrant. Only think of 
Queen Victoria sending a message to Mr. Carlyle 
on the subject of his house. “Sir Author, you 
have written a book ; now go build a house. Your 
book is a high priced one, and has sold well, build 
a house to cost £6,000. You prefer Chelsea to 
live in, but I want to see a new house in Victoria- 
street. It is not filling up fast—it should though ; 
a fine street, if the rubbish were away. You are 
rich, or you should be; clear away rubbish, build, 
pay £6,000. Yes; I know that you can live in a 
house that only costs £600. Socould I. That 
will not do, however. Never make a capital 
that way. Build now—next spring at any rate.” 

There was a noble trait in the character of 
Friederich Wilhelm. In periods of great perse- 
cution he was the firm friend of Protestantism. 
When the Protestants were driven out of some 
parts of Germany he paid their travelling expenses 
to his dominions, and established them, at his own 
cost, on the domains of the state. Let us tell 
part of this story, remarking that Mr. Carlyle is 
an ardent supporter of the principles of Pro- 
testantism as those of freedom. He regards civil 
and religious liberty as inseparable, or that the 
former must ever wither without the latter :— 


It is well known there was extensive Protestantism once 
in those countries. Prior to the Thirty Years War, the fair 
chance was, Austria too would all become Protestant, an ex. 
tensive minority among all ranks of men in Austria, too, 
definable as the serious intelligence of mankind in those 
countries, having clearly adopted it, whom the others were 
sure to follow. In all ranks of men, only not in the highest 
rank, which was pleased rather to continue official and Papal, 
Highest rank had its Thirty Years War, its sleek fathers 
Tammerlein and Hyacinth in Jesuit serge, its terrible fathers 
Wallenstein in chain armour: and by working late and 
early then and afterwards did manage at length to trample 
out Protestantism—they know with what advantage by this 
time. Trample out Protestantism, or drive it into remote 
nooks where, under sad i it might protract an an- 
noticed existence. In Imperial Free Towns—Uim, 
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44 PRIEDRICH WILHELMS. 


Aarsbarg, and the like—Protestantism continaed, and under | 


hard conditions contrives to continue; bat in the country 
parts, except in unnoticed nooks, it is extinct. Salzbarzh 
country is one of those nooks; an extensive Crypto-Protest- 
antism lodging, under the simple sloach hats, iu the remote 
valleys there. Protestantism, peaceably kept concealed, 
hurting nobody ; wholesomely forwarding the wooden clock 
manufacture, and arable or grazier hasbandries, of these poor 
people. More harmless sons of Adam probably did not 
breathe the vital air than those dissentient Salzburghers, 
generation after generation of them giving offence to no 
creature. 

Successive archbishops had known of this Crypto Protest- 
antism, and in remote periods had made occasional slight 
attempts upon it, but not at all for a long time past. All 
attempts that while ineffectaal for any purpose but stirring 
up strife, had been discontinued through many generations ; 
and the Crypto- Protestantism was again become a mythical, 
romantic object, ignored by official persons. However, in 
1727, there came a new archbishop, Firmean, one Count Fir- 
mean, by secalar quality, of a strict lean heart, zealous rather 
than wise, who had brought his orthodoxies with him in a 
rigid and very lean form. 

Right Rev. Firmean had not been long in Salzbarg till he 
smelt out the Crypto-Protestantism, and determined to haul 
it forth from the mythical into the practical ; and in fact, to 
see iis law beagles there worry it to death as they ought. 
Hence the rumours that had risen over Germany, in 1729. 
Law terriers penetrating into human cottages in those remote 
Salzbarg valleys, smelling out some Germar. Bible, or devout 
book, making lists of Bible-reading cottagers, hauling them 
to the Right Reverend Father in God, thence to prison, since 
they would not undertake to cease reading. With fine, with 
confiseation, tribulation ; for the peacefal Salzbargers, 
respectful creatures, doffing their slouch hats almost to man- 
kind in general, were entirely obstinate in that matter of the 
Bible. “Cannot, your reverence—must not—dare not !” 
and went to prison, or whithersoever, rather; a wide cry 
rising, Let us sell our possessions and leave Salzburg, then, 
according to treaty of Westphalia, article so-and-so. “ Treaty 
of Westphalia! Leave Salzburg? shrieked the Right Rev. 
Father; “are we getting into open mutiny then ?—open, 
extensive mutiny!” shrieked he. Borrowed a couple of 
Austrian regiments— Kaiser and we always on the pleasantest 
terms ; and marched the most refractory of his Salzburgers 
over the frontiers, retaining their properties and families : 
whereupon noise rose louder and louder. 

It is commonly said that persecution is never 
successful in the attainment of its object, and the 
destruction of opinion on the suppression of truth. 
‘This is an error corrected by history. The evil 
of persecution consists, not only in the injuries 
inflicted upon individuals, under its processes, but 
also in its tendencies on posterity. There are 
many parts of Germany where the population were 
once Protestant, and are now Romanist by the 
force of persecution. Persia hai onee a numerous 
Christian church, whose members were persecuted 
out of existence. The Turkish proviuce of Asia 
Minor once possessed a greater Christian popula- 
tion than now inhabit them. The Christians were 


persecuted ; and they disappeared from many parts 
of that region. We might quote many examples 
nearer home of the force of persecution. In 
some kingdoms it seems to have been greater than 
the force of truth. 

Mr. Carlyle blames the apathy of that Prussian 
Elector who declined tu assist his brother-in-law, 
Gustavus, of Sweden, in his wars against the 
Kaiser. He records the syfferings of the people 


in Brandeaburgh from both armies. 








i 


The death scene of Friederich Wilheim, 
although in his house in peace, with his family 
around him, presents, as told by Mr. Curlyle, 
effectually and eloquently told points of great and 
thrilling interest—-because the man at death over- 


came the monarch :— 


His state now, as all along, was fluctuating, uncertain, 
restless. He was heard murmuring prayers; he would say 
sometimes, “Pray for me; Befet, betet.” And more thao 
once, in deep tone, “ Lord, enter not into jadgment with 
thy servant, for in thy sight shall uo man living be justified .” 
The wild son of nature, looking into life and death, into 
judgment and eternity, finds that these things are very great. 
This, too, is a characteristic trait. In a certain German 
hymn (“ Why fret or murmur, then ?” the title of it), which 
they often sang to him, or along with him, as lie much loved 
it, are these words :— 

“ Naked I came into the world, 

And naked shall I go.” 
“No,” said he always, with vivacity, at this passage, “ not 
quite naked, I shall have my uniform on ; let us be exact, 
since we are at it;” after which the singing proceeded again. 
The late Graf Alexander Von Wartenberg, Captain Warten- 
berg, whom we kaow, and whose opportunities, was wont to 
relate this. 

Tuesday, 31st May—About one o’clock in the morning, 
Cochins was again sent for. He found the King in a very 
pious mood, but in great distress, and afraid he might yet 
have much pain to suffer. Cochins prayed with him, talked 
piously, “I can remember nothing,” said the King. “I 
cannot pray; I have forgotten all my prayers.” “ Prayer is 
not in words, bat in the thought of the heart,” said Cockins, 
and soothed the heavy-laden man as he could. “ Fare you 
well,” said Friedrich Wilhelm, at length; “ most likely we 
shall not meet again in this world.” Whereat Cochins barst 
into tears and withdrew. About four the King was again 
out of bed, wished to see his youngest boy who had been ill 
of measles, but was doing well. “ Poor little Ferdinand ! 
adieu, tpen. my little child.” This is the father of that fine 
Louis Ferdinand who was killed at Jena, concerning whom 
Berlin, in certain emancipated circles of it, still speaks with 
regret. He, Louis Ferdinand, had fine qualities, but went 
far a-roving into radicalism, into romantic love, into cham- 
pagne, ard was cut down on the threshold of Jena, despe- 
rately fighting—perhaps happily for him. 

From little Ferdinand’s room Freidrich Wilhelm has him- 
self rolled into Queen Sophia’s. “ Feekin, Oh, my Feekin, 
thou must rise this day, and help me what thou can’st. This 
day I am going to die; thou wilt be with me this day.” 
The good wife rises; I know not that it was the first time 
she had been so called, bat it did prove the last. Friedrich 
Wilhem has decided, as the first thing he will do, to abdi- 
cate; and all the official persons and companions of the sick- 
room, Polluitz among them, not long after sunrise, are called 
to see it done. Pollnitz, huddling on his clothes, argved 
about five; in the corridor he sees the wheeled chair and 
poor sick King; steps aside to let him pars. “It is over 
(Das ist woll-brachf’), said the King, looking up to me as 
he passed ; he had on his nightcap, and a blue mantle thrown 
round him. He was wheeled into his anti-room, there let 
the company assemble ; mavy of them are already there. 

The royal stables are visible from this room. Friedrich 
Wilhelm orders the horses to be ridden out. “ Yon, old 
Farst, of Avhalt-Dessan, my oldest friend; you, Colonel 
Hacke, faithfullest of Adjntant-Generals, take each of you a 
horse, the best you can pick out ; it is my last gift to you.” 
Dessan, in silence, with dumb show of thanks, points to a 
horse—any horse. ‘ You have chose the very worst,” said 
Friederich Wilhelm ; “ take the other, I will warrant him a 
good one.” The grim old Dessan thanks in silence ; speech- 
less grief is on that stern gunpowder face, and he seems even 
to be struggling with tears. “Nay, nay, my friend,” said 
Frederich Wilhelm, “this is a debt we have all to pay. 

The official people, Queen Friedrich, Minister Boden, 











Ministet Podewils, and ¢ven Pollnitz, being now all present, 
Friedrich Wilhelm makes his declaration at considerable 
length, old General Bredow repeating it aloud, sentence by 
sehent?. the Kiug’s own voice being too weak, so that all 
may hear “ That he abdicites, gives op wholly, in favour of 
his good son Friedrich ; that foreign ambassadors are to be 
iuformed ; that you are all to be true and loyal to my son as 
you were to me, and what else is needful.” To which the 
judicious Podewils makes answer, “ That there mast first be 
‘a written deed of this high transaction executed, which shall 
be straightway set about; the deed once executed, signed, 
and sealed, the royal will, in all points, takes effect.” Alas, 
before Podewils has done speaking, the King is like falling 
iato a faint, and is carried to bed; too uulikely any deed of 
abdication will be needed. 

Ups and downs there still were ; some fluctuating labour, 
as the poor King struggles to his final rest this morning. 
He was at the window this morning again, when the wacht- 
parade (grenadiers or guard) turned ouc ; he saw them make 
their evolations for the last time. After which, new relapse, 
new fluctuation. It was about eleven o’clock when Cochins 
was again sent for, The King lay speechless, seemingly 
still conscions, in bed. Cochins prays with fervour, in a 
loud tone, that the dying King may hear and join. “ Not 
so loud,” says the King, rallying a little. He had remem- 
bered that it was the season when his servants got their new 
liveries; they had been ordered to appear this day in full 
new costume. “O vanity! O vanity!” said Friedrich Wil- 
helm, at sight of the ornamented plush. “ Pray for me; my 
trust is in the Saviour,” he often said. His pains, his 
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weakness was great—the cordage of a most tough heart 
rending itself piece by piece. At ove time he called for a 
mirror, that is ceriain; ragged, wild man, son of nature to 
the last, The mirror was brought; what he said at sight 
of his face is variously reported. “Not so worn out 
as I thougiit,” is Pollnitz’s account, and the likeliest, though 
perhaps he said several things; “agly face, as good as dead 
already,” and continued the inspection for some moments. 
“A grim, strange thing. Feel my pulse, Pitsch,” said he, 
noticing the surgeon of his giants; “ tell me, how long this 
will last?” “ Alas! not long,” answered Pitsch. “ Say not 
alas ; bat how do you (he) know?’ “ The pulse is gone.” 
“ Impossible,” said he, lifting his arm; “ how coald I move 
my fingers so, if the pulse was gone ®” Pitsch looked 
mournfully steadfast. “Herr Jesu! to ‘hee I live; Herr 
Jesu! to thee I die; in life and in death thou art my gain 
(Der Vist mein Gewinn), These were the last words 
Friedrich Wilhelm spoke in this world. He again fell into 
a faint. Eller gave a signal to the Crown Prince to take the 
Qaeen away. Scarcely were they out of the room when the 
faint had deepened into death; and Friedrich Wilhelm, at 
rest from all his labours, slept with the primeval sons of 
Thor. 


The book disappoints the reader chiefly, or 
rather only, because it is not what is expected, 
aud what we are promised. It consists of a 
magnificent preamble and neatly told preliminaries, 
with too many peculiarities of style. 


TELESCOPIC VIEWS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
After a few preliminary “ hems,” Mr. Pitten- 
weem, in solemn tones, read the subjoined paper :— 


AspucTION seems the order of the day. We read of 
two children who were induced to leave their father’s 
house, at Plumstead, and accompany a woman of de- 
praved character to London. These children were old 
enough to know better, their respective ages being 
nine and eleven years. On their first being found in 
London, they asserted that they had left home of their 
own free will. That is improbable. If they did, they 
must be wickedly disposed children; they deserve a 
good whipping, and we honestly hope they will get it. 

Abduction is a strange exploit to perform, caused 
frequently by strange motives. The theft of those 
expensively dressed little puppets, who walk about 
wita many guineas’ worth of lace and work on their 
dresses would not be any very strange or unaccoyntable 
circumstance. Little Master Arthur, or little Miss 
Victoria, who go out with their over-dressed and re- 
markably good-looking nurserymaid, stand a very 
excellent chance of being kidnapped. A hungry gipsy. 
or other vagrant, passes; the work on the little idols’ 
clothes would purchase many a good meal. The 
nursemaid is very particularly engaged with a young 
Guardsman, who is merely inquiring the way from her. 
Of course, she must be polite to the defender of her 
country—even gratitude prompts that. She is polite to 
him—and he is the same to her. He is a very nice 
young man, and she is a particularly handsome young 
woman. He is stupid—egregiously stupid—he cannot 
understand her directions about the road. 

** Will you be so kind as to show me the way?” 

Undoubtedly she will, and the two walk off together. 
The nurserymaid carries the baby in her arms, and, 


looking round, bids the bedizened little Master Arthur 
tofollow. The little fellow has an instincive notion that 








he may have his pastime while “nursey’’ takes hers 
A group of ragged little urchins, engaged in a game of 
marbles, proves an attraction. He lingers. Nursie 
becomes more interested in the Guardsman; little 
Arthur more intent on the marbles. They lose sight 
of each other, morally and physically; but the hungry 
vagrant does not lose sight of the richly dressed little 
boy. 

‘* You've lost your nursie, my dear,’’ she says, and 
the frightened child assents. 

‘*Come this way and I will take you to her,”’ she 
adds, as he places his little hand in hers, and commits 
himself to her guidance. 

She takes very good care not to follow the 
‘‘nursie’’ has taken. Dark streets are passed. The 
weary child is led into some dirty place, stripped of 
his costly dress, and but we close the picture here. 
The sequel may be fearful—that depends on the dis- 
position of the child-stealer. 

Such instances as these have frequently occurred. 

A few months since, the child of one of the wealthy 
tradesmen of London was thus lost; other cases of 
the same kind might be mentioned, and these all prove 
that as child- ing existed, and does exist, ts 
should be careful to whom they trust their offspring, 
and how they offer a premium for the crime by deck- 
ing them in costly attire. 

n such circumstances as the above, a motive may 
be urged for the crime, while in other cases there seems 
to be no possible reason for it. 

The abduction of the two _ from Plumstead may 
have held the hope of gain ( the expected promise 
of reward), to any who should restore them; but, on 
the same day, it is stated that a labourer’s wife lost 
her little gi aged four years. Now, this poor woman 
aap id not possess many shillings in the world. 

ope of an adequate reward her would have been 
a mere absurdity. The sum she could have offered, 
» 
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with any probability of payment, would not have been | 
' row and small for the consideration of this assem- 


bly. 


sufficent to compensate for the risk attending the crime. 
Greed, therefore, could not have urged to it; there 
must have been some other motive—what that motive 
was it is impossible to say. 

A singular case of abduction occurred some time 
since. A child of four or five months old was dragged 
from the arms of the girl who carried it, by a respect- 
ably dressed female of foreign aspect. This woman, 
on getting hold of the child, ran quickly down the 
street with it, until she was out of sight. She was 
sup to have taken it abroad; every inquiry was 
made, but ineffectually. The child was never recovered. 
No clue could ever be obtained to the perpetrator of 
the theft—the whole circumstance remained a mys- 
tery. 
ow stealing was formerly punished by hanging. 
Child stealing seems almost deserving of the same 
punishment. It is an abominable crime. Take an 
exceptional case. A child of a certain age may be 
needed to fill some vacant inheritance. One is stolen for 
that purpose. Perhaps some cause like that induced the 
abduction above narrated. The conscience of the thief 
may daw a palliative from the thought of placing the 
child in a superior position in life. That is false 
reasoning. Ordinarily, no guide is so good for the 
child as the mother. The child stealer drags it from 
that guide, and thrusts it under the care of strangers, 
aliens in heart, who, knowing the deception whereby 
they have obtained it, regard it almost as a reproach— 
an unwelcome but necessary commodity. 

A child seemsa strange thing to steal. In the crowded 
streets of our populous towns children swarm. They 
come in litters, like kittens, so multitudinous are they, 
and, in many instances, they appear to be as little 
cared for as kittens. Still, there is a strong feeling 
endearing these little shoeless creatures to those 
who have borne them, which would provoke many an 
7 relative to a proposed change of guardian- 
ship. 

t is a cruel theft. Burglary is bad enough. We 
should be sadly annoyed to wake up, some fine morn- 
ing, and find our street door open—for thieves generally 
leave the street door ajar to give colour to the suppo- 
sition of their entering that way, as if any burglar ever 
made the great and well-protected hall-door, with its 
bolts, locks and chain, the principal object of attack. 

However, it would be a very annoying circumstance 
to find it open in the morning, and then, as the sequel 
to that discovery, ascertain that the plate or money 
(should we incautiously have left it where it could 
be got at), or any other article of value to which 
the thief might take a fancy, was missing. That would 
be distressing and provoking; but what would that 
loss be to the loss of a child? Better miss everything 
in the way of plate or money, or any other thing of mere 

uniary value, than the child; the poor, helpless 

ittle being, who so much needs care—who looks to the 
parent for the supply of every want, and draws from 
the t every joy of its life. 
child-stealer forgets all this in his own selfish 
purpose, or, if he does not forget, he crushes and dis- 
every suggestion which humanity can offer. 
We would, in the latter particular, have the law follow 
his example, and punish, with its severest scour e, the 
eee — of children, whether the abduction 
contrived by force, or b uasion, or bya 
abominable and illegal he aay ili Seas 


The thanks of the association being recorded, 
Mr. P. begged to agknowledge them, with the 
confession that the paper was the contribution of a 
lady, whose name he was not at liberty to mention. 
taped ner. the parties, except two, were thrown 

con n, wondering who 
sath aia dering of them had done 





Miss Humphrey believed the subject rather nar. 


Mr. Davies, having an idea of the secret, sug- 
gested that it was an important subject. He had 
been nearly abducted, and made a chimney sweep 
himself, when three years old : two minutes more 
would have sealed his fate. 

Miss Garvie thought that science and social 
comfort had no reason to be thankful for these 
two minutes. If they had not intervened, with 
the attainments of Mr. Davies, applied practically 
in and to the subject, smoky chimnies would have 
been cured long ago. 

Mr. Davies did not seem sufficiently thankful 
for the compliment. 

Mr. Niel said: “ Sir,—This is a great and 
growing evil, and I, for my part, am thankful to 
the lady who has directed our attention, in a 
singularly able manner, to this social wrong, which 
comprehends the great evils of serfship and slavery 
-—for, sir, there are, by Christian people, some 
ten or twelve millions of these crimes committed 
every year, in accordance with the law; whereas, 
in this country, there may be ten or twelve, or 
even a hundred, committed against the law.” And 
then Mr. Niel traced slavery from Abraham to 
the Athenians, glancing at Philemon, and arriving, 
in twenty minutes, at Alexander LI. of Russia, 
and Mr. Buchanan, of Washington ; concluding by 
a motion, that the Moorcleuch Association for the 
Advancement of Social Science should transmit 
their thanks to the Emperor, and their remonstrance 
to the President. 

A tedious discussion followed upon the question 
whether that motion was competent, seeing they 
were a private assembly in a private house, and for 
other potent reasons, closed by Mr. Garvie, who, 
as an honorary member, signified his opinion that 
the abduction or absconding of persons advanced 
in life was a process dependent upon the particu- 
lars of each case, each occurrence being sue natura, 
and not cognizable on general principles; but that, 
as respected very young children, they were stolen 
to replace infants for particular reasons—and very 
uselessly, one, a very good infant, being recently 
obtained for 2s. 9d. in this country; or to act as 
decoys in begging, the more common practice ; or 
to work a little, which was very uncommon. In 
his own legal experience, he had known one only 
of the first class, and heard of another; he had 
known none of the third class, while, as to the 
second, they were not numerous, because infants 
were let out to be begged with. The remedy was 
to give no casual charity without inquiry. He had 
erred repeatedly in that respect, and as an atone 
ment, he would send to the next meeting a papef 
on the prevention of, and remedy for, the exposurt 
of children in begging, which was not, in his 
opinion, materially different from Thuggism. 

Alexander of Russia, and Mr. Buchannan of 
States, being dropped out, the company separate 
all gratified, as the newspapers say, with the eve 
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ing’s entertainment—except Miss Humphrey, who 
regretted that her proposal for the manufacture of 
stockings for the Mohawks had not been heard. 

Mrs. Pittenweem preferred the home Mohawks, 
of whom she knew more; and a young gentleman 
from Glasgow impertinently remarked, that he did 
not believe§there were any Mohawks. 

So Mr. Davies went off behind Meg Merrilees, 
with Annie Laurie Jeading. 

The night was dark, but the company dispersed 
and reached their homes without any great misad- 
venture, with the exception of the Garvies, who 
remained, of course, at Moorcleuch. The great 
engineer and “ Kilbattery” had by far the longest 
run; but they had the best mares, and Meg Merri- 
lees with heft companion knew very well that, 
however their guest might fare, they would be 
comfortable if ever they reached the old place; and 
so Meg dashed away, up and down hills and round 
corners, and through boles and ruts on the paro- 
chial highway, as if axles never broke, or mares 
stumbled, or wheels came off. The civil engineer 
held on, however, like grim death, and silently 
blessed the memory of Mr. Stephenson. At last 
he composed his mind and his seat sufficiently to 
inform Mr. Graham that there was a great fire 
away to the right—a deuced fire, too. 

« Them’s the ironworks, sir; you'll see them all 
round us when we get over this brae, if we ever 
get to the top of the hill.” 

‘Hever get! Nodanger, surely? Don’t you 
drive too quick ?” 

“There’s always danger, Mr. Davies, always 
jeopardy, sir, coming through these moors when 
there are trees upon them. We will get through, 
though. Don’t you see the red spots in the sky 
now, on every side; all ironworks—in your way, 
you know, Davies.” 

“ Well, I declare, them blazes are brighter than 
Staffordshire.” 

“So they may, Mr. Davies; they’re bigger and 
more of them, you know; they bother the mares, 
though, and we will get into them.” 

“To what? Into the fires, say you?” 

“Well, under them. You know it’s the same 
thing.” 

“It's a worse thing, to be sure; never see’d a 
more confounded country at night; ghosts in 
houses, the blackness of darkness in woods, and 
blazes like Etna out of them.” 

“Ghosts, I think you said, Mr, Davies? Rather 
common here; it’s a strange place, you see ; queer 
old places, Kilbattery and Mboorcleuch, for a 
Stranger. Bless the beast! It’s that mad mare, 
sir; she wants up to old Rhym’s.’”’ 

“Hold Rhym’s, Mr. Graham ; what is that, to 
be sure ?”” 

“Well, just look to your left there, up on the 
hill, You see a long low range of houses, don’t 


you ?” 


“ Yes, to be sure, with the trees.” 
“Them’s the Muir of Rhym—the houses any- 


how; part are barns, part byres, part stables, and 


one part is the house, you know ; and old Strachan, 
and all his young folks, live there. You must sce 
them, Davies, but not ‘now; they're pretty well 
through, though, with their early dreams. Old 
Strachan allows searcely any candles. 

“Very near,” said Davies. 


“Very rich,’’ answered Graham ; ‘‘ lends money, 
melts bills, Davies, quick enough with good names, 
Why, Sir Muir of Rhym’s a Lombard-street here- 
away, the best being that a young fellow has a 
chance of getting back the discount as a dowry, 
and something over.” 


“ Why, you know this old gen!’man in the small 
place, then ?”’ 

“Oh, know him well, and his daughters, too, 
four of them ; and his sons, also; queer chaps are 
they—that’s the sons you know; as to the Miss 
Strachans, they’re good, sturdy ladies, stand five 
feet nine in their stocking soles, and weigh hard 
on two hundred.” 

“You discount there, then ?” 

“No; I’ve nothing to discount, bless you, no ; 
a few odd pounds come, in the way of rent, now 
and then. I work away with them. Mr. Garvie 
lends me anything I want, you see; that is, if I 
ever want any. 

“Then Garvie’s rich,” 


“Oh, he’s out of all character rich. Might 
buy the Carse o’ Gowrie if it was ever in the 
market. You're a philosopher, Mr. Davies— 
scientific, are you not ?” 


“Yes, well, a little; Society of Harts, you 
know.” 

“To be sure I do; great humbug, I thought. 
Went to a soiree once—photographic, or some 
such—near the Adelphi, I think, in the Strand. 
Soiree, to be sure. I would not give an evening 
at Mrs. Pittenweem’s for a season of them; nothing 
to drink, nothing to eat, except at a sort of bar 
place—nothing sociable.” 


“Very scientific and clever though,” suggested 
the engineer. 

“Don’t know that, unless for the study of 
anatomy, sir.” 

‘Study of hanatomy ? they don’t dissect, as I 
ever see’d,” . 


“Perhaps not; its the living subjects I mean 
—feminine gender. I had a Mobamedan with me, 
Salobich Jimree, a Madras merchant, whose son is 
studying surgery somewhere in London, I got 
Jimree to put on the habiliments of an infidel, and 
come to this soiree; for he had a note froma 
brother of mine who is in the Kast. He came, sir, 
but he would not stay; the old fellow looked all 
out of sorts, and pulled at me away—eo | went; 
and old Salobich Jimree told me he had a wife at 
‘home, in Madras, Mr. Graham—only one, never 
had more than one— might have two, or three, or 
five, Mr. Grabam—but just only one, Christian 
way, and I cannot stop there.’ 1 told him it was 
only the fashion, and the most creditable and 





respectable place in London ; but Jimree insisted 
2p 
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that it was not respectable for a believer going on 
pilgrimage, and to be a Hadji.” 

“What sort of hofficer is a Adji, Mr. Graham, 
in “em parts.” 

“Never mind that, Mr. Davies, you'll never be 
a Mohamedan. What’s them stars made of ? that’s 
a more important matter.’’ 

“Can’t tell as I knows, positively.” 

“ Now, I think these stars are great volcanoes 
somewhere, or iron works—grand iron works— 
where the shells are forged that Milton makes his 
angels fling at the demons. I think he has some 
ideas of that sort, has he not, Davies? Do you 
remember the battle verses.” 

“ Well, no; never read this Milton full hout.” 

“Never read Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” you 
say ?” 

“ Never did, in my recollection.” 

“Then you're here now in the right place to do 
it. Do you see that light up among the trees. 
Well, you’ll read it there. Begin to-morrow at 
ten. ‘That’s my good aunt’s room, and there she 
watches for the home coming of her wild relative. 
Take care, Meg; the mischief’s in that mare, Mr. 
Davies ; you were nearly in the next world this 
moment, sir. She always takes the turn sharp.’’ 


The fire was fleeing from the stones beneath the 
mare's feet, and the trees fleeing as fast past the 
bewildered engineer, while a hurricane of dogs 
proclaimed war or welcome. Then one fierce 
hound sprang up behind, and began to criticise and 
smell over the nervous stranger's shoulders, as the 
mares came to a stand at the hall door of Kil- 
battery.” 

“Most confounded country this,” thought the 
engineer, as he endeavoured to make his way 
through dogs to the door; while to his consterna- 
tion he heard his entertainer inform the groom 
that Mr. Davies might drive out with Meg Mer- 
rilees to-morrow. 

“See her strangled first,’’ thought Mr. Davies, 
thinking genteely, and not in rough, rude language. 
‘See Meg Merrilees, and all the Merrileeses, 
strangled first; the aunt and Milton promise to 
be aull enough, but they are safe.” 


And the aunt was evidently on the debateable 
land of old maidenhood ; not quite certain, but very 
likely, with a benevolent and rather pretty face, 
and a handsome figure. She had been waiting for 
Mr. Graham, but she was quite willing to turn the 
house over, notwithstanding, to provide supper 
for the gentlemen, which they succeeded in per- 
suading her that they did not want; and so, after 
a little time she bade the engineer good night, 
with a bad impression concerning him. 

“Mr. Graham, the servants have had ‘reading 
with me before you came.” 

Mr. Graham felt extremely thankful, and most 
profusely wished that this might be the rule in 
Kilbattery for some time to come; and he followed 
Miss Graham to describe this arrival. 

“So, who is this you’ve brought, John ?” 








“Well, Auntie, have I not told you? Mr. 
Davies ; I never saw him until to-night.” 

“And really, I think it would have been no 
matter if you had not seen him this night either. 
I don’t like his look, John.” 

“ He’s a reprobate, Auntie, in my opinion” 

“Well, you are not often right, John, but | 
suppose it possible that you are not wrong now. 
How do you bring a roprobate here, then ?” 

“ Tt’s Mr. Garvie, Auntie, who recommended me 
to take him.” ' 

“Mr. Garvie, John, is a good map of business, 
clever man of the world, and honest for a lawyer; 
but I do not choose my friends, John, at my 
lawyer’s bidding.” 


“Nor your ministers, Auntie,” John thought; : 


but he could not make up his mind to say that to 
the only relative left him in Europe, and the kindest 


of them all; besides, Mr. Graham has an idea/ 
that the minister is usually right, so he added, “ It 7 


was to oblige Marion, too.” 
“What has Mrs. Pittenweem to do with him! 
He’s not one of her father’s English relatives— 


most respectable people, John. And why could § 


she not keep him.” 

“ Marion will drive over to-morrow and tell 
you, Auntie. Only Pittenweem’s given this Davies 
some foolish security for nothing, and Mr. Garvie 
wants it back, of course; and so I am to plan 
ditching and draining, and ever so much—that is, 
Davies is—he’s an engineer, Auntie—until Mr. 
Garvie can get some papers. And now good 
night. We shall not go tobed yet. Mr. Davies, 
you must know, is fond of one tumbler of brand; 
punch.” 

“ Well, John, Pittenweem’s a fool, and he will 
ruin Marion, if that be possible; but I must say, 
your father’s house was never made a jail of before 
—-that never happened to us; and I am no wa! 
obliged either to Marion or Mr. Garvie for the 
companion they have given you.” 

However, Miss Graham was brought to see the 
true nature of the case, after a good deal of argu: 
mentation with her nephew — a good-hearted 
fellow, who knows that the land is his own, bu! 
has wisdom enough left him to follow the advice 
of his father’s only sister, to whom Kilbattery ba 
been always “home,” and who brought him avé 
his brother up through the “snares of boyhood’ 
when they had none beside her to care for them 
except in the way of so much work for so mue 
wages. And everything was arranged satisfactorily, 
except the reading—Mr. Graham did not lik 
that. 

Mr. Davies was misunderstood among 
these good people. He was not bad intet 
tionally, or particularly vicious. He was 
young man during the railway mania, whe 
C. FE. behind any name was worth a thousa! 
pounds a year. The mania and the thous 
were past, but the habits and the mem¢ 
remained. Mr. Davies speculated, therefe 
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in clever inventions. He absolutely believed 
in many of them, Perhaps he meant well by 
Moorcleuch and Pittenweem. Certainly his 
;deas were more contracted and less grand 
than those of his client, customer, and friend. 
He had been in deep waters for some time, 
and he was glad and grateful for a hand to 
pull him out of them. He would have seen 
Mr. Pittenweem enriched, with pleasure, and 
a satisfaction not reduced by sharing the 
Only he wanted money and sense at 
He was not a 


wealth. 
present—very common wants. 
professional rogue. 
been honest—if he had been rich. As mat- 
ters stood, he did not wish to be dishonest. 
That was troublesome. ‘The consequences 
were still more terrible. They hung round 
him like lead weights. He was not certain 
that they could ever be removed. 


Mr. John Graham is, everybody says, the 
best natured young gentleman in the county. 
He drives fast horses, keeps good dogs, and, 
between Miss Graham and her nephew, peace 
is preserved wonderfully by compromises. 
In great questions he gives way. There was 
a compromise in what the lady described as 
reading with the servants. Mr. Graham 
gave way, ordered copies of all works on 
family devotion, and, on the whole, adhered to 
Dr. Fietcher’s. He literally read. Even this, 
however, did not altogether satisfy his precise 
relative, who maintained that it had never 
been so done before in Kilbattery. The 
point disturbed Mr. Graham’s mind as he 
engaged in the manufacture of brandy toddy 
—if that be possible. 

“ You take it stiff, Davies ?” 

‘No, Sir, take to it well, Sir ; well rather : 
one tumbler—no more, "pon oneure.” 

“ At once that is, but you have it strong ?” 

‘Well, rather ; tumbler’s out a tunnel o’ 
coorse ; a tumbler can be cha’ked up a little.” 

So Mr. D. had two, and then another, 
making three. 

“You've been to London, 
Graham ?” 

: “Yes, to be sure, rather often in my 
ife.” 

‘* Like it, don’t you 7” 

‘No I don’t, not at all; costs a hundred 

acres each time, particularly in May, when 
my Aunt goes: up to two hundred then.” 
_ Mr. Davies was astonished. A good sub- 
ject this, and good brandy, too, whether com- 
mon or patent—very good subject if he could 
be got into the circle: got to take a patent or 
take shares. “ You go it fast, Mr. Graham ; 
last, Sir. Why, bless me! land must go fast 
too.” 

“Never goes, Sir, never allowed, only by 
the half year I meant—the six months’ rent, 


then, Mr. 





He would even have | 








you know : as to the land going off that way, 
neither Miss Graham nor Mr. Garvie would 
ever allow that.” 

Confounded droll country, thought Mr. 
Davies, turning comfortably into bed; nothing 
to be done right, for ladies, either an aunt or 
a wife. Ladies and that lawyer—between the 
two, there’s no pluck left in one of them. 

Mr. Graham's mind ran to the same con- 
clusion, for he had his difficulty — but he 
solved it: ‘‘ To be sure that was stupid, too— 
my memory’s abducted and gone. There 
was Mr. Lauder!” he is a sort of semi-chap- 
lain in Kilbattery: Mr. Graham dislikes 
him: he knows of no reason for doing that : 
none whatever, except the strangest possible 
in his circumstances. It had even been said 
that Mr. Lauder might abstract the young 
laird’s aunt: an abduction to which he could 
not consent ; not from any consideration re- 
sembling those which generally make swirls 
in the course of true love; it would be all 
the same if Mr. Lauder, instead of being 
minister to a dissenting congregation, were 
Earl of Lauder, or Duke of Lauder, or any- 
thing else whatever. The objection is not 
personal, but stands against all mankind. 
Fortunately, Miss Graham always has a 
mission in the world. She keeps to that 
mission, which as yet has not led her towards 
Mr.Lauder’s manse, and may not ever, perhaps, 
for she knows of a new mission: there are 
little feet; she never saw them; but she 
knows of them: they are running upon the 
deck of a great ship, or through a small 
cabin in the great ship, and the ship is coming 
on, “he hopes ; but in nights, when the wind 
rises among the trees, she dreams of the 
Bay of Biscay and the western coast of 
Spain. Poor lady! many years ago now, very 
many, she lost the grand mission, as it seemed, 
of her life there. Her present charge was 
thrown upon her, helpless, just at that time 
when her grief was worst to bear. One 
stroke after another, like sorrow upon sorrow, 
and each seemed to have a connecting pur- 
pose: each one had, of course, its mission. It 
was well for Kilbattery, an infant, and 
orphan boy, that the young captain, crew, 
and ship were all lost together. Yet it is 
strange that so many were lost to give, or to 
keep for one, an honest, wise guardian. of not 
many years, very many more, than himself. 
But was it only one who had to be helped by 
the loss of that ship? This life is a tangled 
hash. We know one history connected with 
that storm : and only one out of a hundred. 

So the lady is nervous when the wind 
rises: and she rises too, and puts aside the 
curtains of her window, and looks eagerly 
out into the darkness, aa if she could see a 
thousand miles: and the wind blew with the 
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same force and in the same direction over | 


all the earth and sea. Also, she does not 
“read:” her prayers are living thoughts 
that go to heaven. She knows, not now 
though, the sorrows that encompass the little 
feet—how the little eyes are very dim, and 
very often full of tears ; and the little hearts 
think that they should break, only they are 
too young to think, but not to miss somebody 
who has gone quite away—never comes now 
—will never come again—except in dreams 
of the night—never bend over the little faces, 
and watch their smiles when angels speak to 
them in their sleep, and kiss them when they 
waken up to sleep again. And yet we do 
not know what chains may bind the invisible 
tothevisible! Why, when even rough sailors— 
but very kind in their rough ways—speak so 
tenderly to these little people, and think of 
little feet far away too, perhaps, and wonder 
where they are running—why is it that Miss 
Graham has become so anxious and nervous 
respectiny them, and grows to love these, to 
her, un-e n children? Can a spirit fleet 
more quickly than the great ship, and bring 
sad news in forebodings, and make hearts 
ready for duties and for griefs ? 


So, thought Mr. Graham, as he pulled off 
the second boot: ‘it’s only a mile—it’s not 
two. I'll bring Lauder to breakfast—Auntie 
says he’s a reprobate—so Lauder might do 
him good.” 

Mr, Lauder is a quiet, middle-aged gentle- 
man, in a small house, with two old servants, 
who are in each other’s way, and a young 
girl, who helps them to do nothing generally; 
for Mr. Lauder’s wants are few, and he is 
often at Kilbattery. 

Next morning when Miss Graham came 
down to breakfast there was Mr. Lauder, in 
additionto Mr Graham, waiting, but no engi- 
neer yet —late again. 

* And what has brought you over so early, 
Mr. Lauder 7” 

“The machine and Meg Merrilees, with 
their owner,” answered her guest. 

And the lady smiled as she adjusted the 
teapot—another proof of John’s weakness, she 
thought ; but the engineer came in at the 
moment. Horrible country, he thought : “ for 
if this is not another lawyer, with a white 
neckerchief.” I have never mentioned that 
Mr. Davies has a particular abhorrence to 
lawyers, especially under present circum- 
stances—perpetually present circumstances, 

@ J oS @ 2 . o 

“The rain it rained” in one unbroken 
sheet all that day, and labour rested. But 
Mr. Lauder assisted Mr. Davies materially to 
comprehend farming among the hills, and 
talked of Mr. Mechi and Tiptree Hall. Mr. 
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The 


engineer had met that gentleman, but was 


Davies knew Mr. Mechi, he supposed ? 


rather nervous on the subject. The truth is, 
that he once bought a razor and case in 
Leadenhall Street ; but Mr. Mechi is sheriff 
of London, and Mr. D. hates to think of dis- 
agreeable officials. 

“T don’t believe in high farming,” said 
Miss Graham; “I believe in hard work, 
and that experience taught the farmers what 
their climate and soil could do.” 

“Draining,” Mr. Lauder thought, ‘ and 
sub-soil ploughing, have done much for some 
quarters of the country.”. | 

“ They have brought,” added Mr. Graham, 
‘the harvest forward by a full month.” 

“ Draining,” Mr. Davies assured them, 
“* was a duty.” 

Miss Graham was “by nomeans certain that 
the harvest being forward a month was a 
scientific triumph of farming ; for John Neil 
had told her that more vats were shaken out 
when they were ripe in August, than when 
they were only ready to be cut by the middle 
of September.” 

According to Mr. Davies, that would de- 
pend upon the atmosphere. 

To Mr. Lauder, oats were not often ready 
till towards the end of August. 

To Mr. Graham, that he had seen a field of 
oats cut down this year in the first or second 
week of July. 

“That,” answered his persevering relative, 
“may have been by over-drainage, for there 
has been a dearth of moisture in many parts 
of the land this season.” 

“It never happens at Kilbattery, Aunt !” 

Perhaps not ; but she nothing more liked 
the antics and vagaries of high farming. 
They seemed to her nothing else than low 
peopling. She liked the old fashioned way, 
when there were more families on the ground. 
And if John would only read his Notes on 
the Farming of Mischance, which he was to 
send to the magazine [Miss Graham did us 
the honour of naming our own). 

‘* But, Auntie, I must not read them here, 
you know. They are meant for Marion's 
Soirees, and will go into the Moorcleuch.” 

“ Become copyright;” said Mr. Lauder. 

“ Establish the fameof the author,” chimed 
in the lady. 

“ Right of translation reserved,” said the 
engineer. 

**Oh, I don’t think so much of them’s all 
that. No, you may have them if you choose. 
Anything will doin this rain.” And Joha 
went for the manuscript of— 


EXPERIMENTAL FARMING ATSMAINS OP MISCHANCE. 


Tue Mains of Mischance is situated within a short 
distance of Mischance station, on the line of rail- 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARMING AL MAINS OF MISCHANCE, bl 


way between Aberfuddle and Stouphead. It is 
much larger than any of the adjoining farms. It 
consists of the lands of Mischance proper, with the 
addition of the contiguous farm of Little Mischance 
and several crofts. These lands were, about twenty 
vears ago, occupied separately by two farmers— 
both old-fashioned people—who, by much hard 
work (the greater part of which they and their 
families performed), managed to make the ends to 
meet—that is, paid their rents and were able to 
live, but not to make money. The crofts, origin- 
ally a bleak moor, were dccupied by a number of 
very industrious, hard-working people, who drew 
a scanty subsistence from the ground they had 
trenched and improved, eking it out, as they best 
might, by day’s wages from the neighbouring 
tenants. Hight or ten families were thus sup- 
ported by the lands now forming the Mains of 
Mischance. But, some years ago, the proprietor, 
eager to let his ground to advantage, advertised 
the whole to be let as one farm, eminently adapted 
for a tenant of capital, enterprise, and skill. The 
crofters had no leases, beitig tenants at will, and 
they were easily disposed of—viz., turned out, and 
the houses pulled down. The old guidman of 
Little Mischance got a small consideration to quit 
—so did his neighbour. Their successor was John 
Windegg, Esq., an individual (or “ gentleman 

born,” as he chose to designate himself), from 

Aberfuddle. Some of his ancestors had driven a 

thriving trade in pig iron and whale blubber, and 

made some money, of which a portion had fallen 

to John, who had been trained to agriculture, for 

a year or two, by a practical farmer; and, being a 

man of capital, had no difficulty in obtaining a lease 

of the Mains at an exorbitant rent. The farm- 

house was enlarged, furnished with a dining-room, 

drawing room and wine cellar. Shrubbery grounds 

were tastefully laid out around it; a nice garden 

was formed; a showy new steading erected, and 

nothing was left undone that could make the place 

agreeable to a young man, as Jolin was, and a 

gentleman farmer to boot. ‘Then, all John’s im- 

plements of husbandry were got from first-rate 

makers. Ife would have nothing to do with carts 
or ploughs purchased at sales. He would not look 
at a horse whose pedigree was not in the hand- 
book; and then he got a cart and harness becoming 
tle animal. There was not a single head of cattle 
brought to the Mains whose pedigree John did not 
know. His servants were all of the highest cer- 
tified order ; only he did not trouble himself about 
tieir pedigrees. Indeed, everything about the 
Mains had the unmistakeable appearance of being 
Ciass Al, patent and warranted. Now, this mode 
of stocking a farm infers a pretty considerable outlay. 
But Joln did not care for that. He felt confident 
of a good return for capital so invested, and made no 
secret of bis intention being to enlighten the old- 
laslioned people in the neighbourhood, as a practical 
and successful agriculturist. Considering himself 
a gentleman born, Jobu employed a grieve, through 
Whom his instructions, in regard to the working of 








the farm, were conveyed to the ordinary servants; 
and John made it a point never to speak to any 
one in his employment except the grieve. 

On some occasions he was extremely frank and 
condescending in his manner towards the neigh- 
bouring farmers, especially when he happened to 


meet them alone. He talked to them of crops and 
markets, and generally was very foud of treating 
them to stiff argument in agricultural details. His 
neighbours, however, soon observed that when they 
made any remark that did not agree with his own 
peculiar notions of agriculture, Johnalwaysanswered 
them with : “ Well, give me your reasons? where’s 
your facts?” but always took good care to adduce 
neither facts nor reasons in support of his own 
views, for the best of reasons—he had none. His 
object was to profit by the experience of others, 
aud conceal lis ignorance by assumptions of supe- 
riority. Moreover, he never failed to ivform his 
neighbours that be was near-sighted. Now, there 
are a great many people who have got John's 
description of vision. It entirely depends upon 
whose company they happen to be in when you 
meet them, whether they will be visible or invisible. 
When you meet them in some people’s company 
they cannot discern you, although no doubt you are 
the same person whom, on other occasions, they can 
manage to see remarkably well. John frequently 
entertained @ considerable number of grandees, of 
both sexes, from Aberfuddle. They went to the 
Mains in the highest spirits to enjoy a day’s 
recreation. He led them all over the farm, and 
expatiated on turnips and many other very green 
topics; led them back to the steading, and shouted 
for the grieve to turn out the horses and cattle. 
It was a regular field day at the Mains. Nothing 
short of a review Of all the four footed stock. One 
after one they were exhibited to the spectators 
amidst plaudits of admirations, while John gave, in 
his best Aberfuddle English, no end of information 
as to the value, pedigree, symmetry and celebrity 
of each quadruped as it passed. Sometimes, after 
one of these reviews, au old-fashioned neighbour 
would meet John Walking very majestically, arm in 
arm with an Aberfuddle grandee, along the avenue 
leading to the Mains; but, of course, the defect of 
vision under which John laboured, rendered the 
neighbour's recogvition quite impossible. Johp, 
however, exhibited no defect of voice, and when so 
met he was always talking about Sir This, Lord 
That—thousands Of pounds, and other very large 
matters, in a much louder tone than a gentleman 
born would think it necessary to use, 

The management of the farm was a joint business 
between John and bis grieve; with this peculiarity, 
that the grieve was aways the scape-goat when 
anything went wrong; John, of course, taking en- 
tirely to himself the credit when things went right 
—which they very seldom did. Joh», in giving 
his instructions to the grieve, was chiefly guided 
by a barometer—a first-rate article, by a celebrated 
maker ; there was no iustrumcat in the country to 
be compared to it. The grieve had the hardibood 
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to pretend to some skill regarding the weather, 
independent of barometers. John, as usual, de- 
manded reasons, facts, and statistics, of which the 
grieve had none at his fingers’ end; but he had 
some experience both of weather and work. He 
knew what to do, and when to do it; and was 
often loath to have to execute John’s orders, 
knowing them to be wrong. Whenever he ven- 
tured to suggest better modes of management, John 
debated the propriety of the proposal till the honest 
man had nothing to say but that he thought his 
own plan would be the safest after all. “And is 
not that just what I have been trying lo convince 
you of ?”—(John would shout)—“ Off! and get 
all hands to work immediately. What more would 
you have ?’” Much of John’s time was spent in 
running from the fields to ‘he dwelling house to 
inspect the barometer, and i running back again 
to give contrary instructions to the grieve. But 
really, what with frequent visits to Aberfuddle the 
one day,toStcuphead the next—attending markets, 
ploughing matches, cattle shows, dinner parties, 
balls, and other entertainments—John was seldom 
a whole day at home, except in harvest. He had 
peculiar notions about the proper ripeness at which 
grain should arrive before being cut down. One 
field of barley, already over ripe, would be left 
standing to blacken and break down. Another 
would be harvested with the utmost speed, although 
the colour of the stooks stood chiefly by green. 
He had it all his own way in harvest. He was 
entirely guided by the barometer. ‘The grieve, for 
the time, became a cypher; and was not allowed 
to assume the joint management until the crop was 
carried, and the results of John’s experiment be- 
come apparent. It was no uncommon thing to 
have half the stackyard smoking like a kiln; and 
the stacks had, very frequently to be taken down, 
and the stuff carted to the nearest field, where it 
could have the benefits of sun and wind. John’s 
principle was to gothrough with it; so that, when 
harvest began, all hands that could be mustered 
were got together, and the crop was hewn down 
whether the weather was wet or dry. Nor did it 
appear to him to be necessary that the crop should 
be led in fair weather, or that it should stand in 
the stook till it became fit for leading. ‘ Down 
with it!’ he would say; “ In with it,’ and it 
was done so accordingly for the first season or two ; 
but the experiment was not quite so successful as 
to call for further trial. So notorious did he ren- 
der himself by these and other experiments, that 
when any of the old-fashioned folks in that quarter 
had, through neglect or otherwise, the misfortune 
to see their crops or affairs going the wrong way, 
their neighbours would only quietly remark—‘Ou ! 
that’s just the new Gudeman o’ Mischance owre 
again—ye're surely a gentleman born.” 

Jobn was a potentate ; the Mains of Mischance 
his kingdom, and the grieve his prime minister. 
The tenure of the latter functionary’s office was as 
precarious as the caprice of absolute despotism 
could make it. John was imperious. First, he 





would find a pretext for causing the grieve to dis- 
miss one or twoof the farm servants: and then he 
would find a pretext for dismissing the grieve him- 
self. A venerable old lady in that quarter, who 
had seen many changes, remarked that—‘ The 
new Gudeman o’ the Mains boot surely to be 
king Nebuchadnezzar himsel’, for whom he would 
he slew, and whom he would be kept alive;” and 
added that, “‘ It would be weel for him if his antics 
didna drive him daft a’thegither, and send him to 
eat girss wi’ the nowte.” Some of John’s despotic 
interferences had more of a ludicrous than a regal 
aspect. On one occasion, his grieve having given 
him some unintentional offence, an angry alterca- 
tion ensued. John’s rage knew no bounds. His 
Aberfuddle English was almost unintelligible. But 
the grieve exhibited no signs of terror whatever ; 
on the contrary, he merely looked puzzied, and 
anxious to know what the import of his master’s 
commands might be, cooly asked, ‘“ What’s yer 
wull?” John stamped with his feet and screamed, 
“ Beg my pardon, sir, or I’}] dismiss you instantly 
without a character!” The grieve drew himself 
up to his full height, regarded his significant an- 
tagonist with a look of mingled contempt and pity, 
and asking with asneer—‘“ Hoot, toot ! my mannie, 
is that a’ that ye ken about countra foolk ?”’—went 
away to his work as if nothing had happened. 
This grieve was a sore thornin John’s side. After 
this event, there was no more altercation at the 
Mains. The grieve would do nothing in future 
without receiving his master’s express instructions, 
and the farm management was consequently of the 
most grotesque description. 

There were not many years of Mr. John Wiud- 
egg’s lease run, ere he began to have an impres- 
sion that farming was a very bad spec. The large 
capital le had invested was yielding no such 
return as he expected, and he became successively 
impatient, disgusted, and dejected. Much of his 
superfluous cash had disappeared in the shape of 
rent ; and, fearing that the farm would never pay, 
he sold off. Still determined, however, to make 
the earth yield its treasures to him in another 
shape, he embarked for the Australian gold-fields, 
where, it is to be hoped, he has taken wiser steps 
to prove himself a gentleman born, and endeavoured 
to enrich himself in a more rational manner than he 
did at the Mains of Mischance. 


When the reading of the paper was 
finished, Mr. Lauder insisted that Mr. 
Windegg was not a high farmer, but ulti- 
mately it was agreed that the Mains of Mis- 
chance was formed upon that principle, and 
“‘more ultimately” that Mr. Lauder should 
not return home that evening—while, as the 
ultimatum, Mr. Graham had a long conversa- 
tion on the intellectual state of Mr. Davies 
with Mr. Lauder, and that gentleman was 
gratified to find his young friend taking 
deep interest in the mental condition of even 
an acquaintance, although he was an acquaint- 
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ance of such respectable families as the 
Garvies and the Pittenweems. John Graham, 
after the brandy dealings, which Mr. Lauder 
declined to countenance, went to his bed with 
a light heart. * Its all right now,” he thought, 
«very cleverly done, too. My Aunt’s a good 
creature as ever lived, but she does not know 
the world ; how could I deal with a reprobate? 
And she never will come under any promise 


to leave Kilbattery, when Amy and _ the | 


children are coming home, and Amy ill, too. 
I wonder now what she is like—or what 
tempted that young brother of mine to marry 
at twenty-one. Here am I, was always 
twelve months older, and never thought— 
that is to say, never thought to any purpose. 
To be sure he had not Auntie—that was it— 
and put him to all this trouble—marrying 
and soon—very troublesome it must be,” was 
John Graham’s last thought for that night. 

Next morning there came a packet to Kil- 
battery from Moorcleuch, with three or four 
letters. One note was for Mr. Davies. It 
ran thus :— 


“ Dear Sir— 

‘* Mr. and Mrs. Pittenweem are going into town 
with us. Some money matters to be done,—yours is a 
great scheme, but money is needed; it may do well; 
meantime assist Mr. Graham’s drainage, and oblige 
us all, If you should happen to want money, Mr. 
Graham could put you on the way of getting it, 
I dare say without drawing on London, 

“Yours obediently, 
“A. W. Garvie.” 


“ Not bad fellows,” after all, these ministers 
and lawyers, ruminated Mr. Davies, —*“ draw 
on London, to be sure; much good that would 
do—however, the old fellow can think so if 
he*pleases. There’s Pittenweem’s bill; but who 
could I trust with it. Never see money nor 
stamp no more. You’re in clover just now, 
John Davies, with a note for a thousand 
pounds in one pocket, and fifteen shillings in 
the other. You can’t run far or fast on fifteen 
shillings. It may be all right, though. These 
people should pay in London—they should, 
indeed: they are horrid rich.” 

How Mr. Pittenweem was argued into 
Edinburgh, at that juncture,—being by com- 
munications with his wife and his solicitor, 
and such communications being in their 
nature confidential—I can’t tell. 

Life went on at Kilbattery as it always 
does in such houses. Miss Graham has 
innumerable duties to overtake. She has to 
see after female schools, and various afflicted 
children and old people ; and every want in 
the district comes somehow under Miss 
Graham's notice. She has a very good 
income, too, and night live in Edinburgh or 
London; and go to the opera or theatre ; lead 
a gay life, and sing Italian nonsense, for she 
knows all that; but then it has occurred to 


her that God, when he made her, meant her to 
be useful; and that she can be of more use at 
Kilbattery, and among the people round there, 
than in any other place ; and so, with a heart 
where old sorrows live as chastened and 


_mellowed memories, she goes through life 


— 





making “the best of both worlds,” and the 
passing one happier, because she is in it. 

Mr. Lauder has his duties also: a busy 
life he leads ; as if he were making money, 
but that does not come much into his mind. 
And Mr. Graham is in and out of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow-—early away, and always back 
to dinner by six or seven : and busy with his 
farms and his tenants. 

‘‘Is our engineer such a reprobate as you 
thought, then, Aunt ?” 

** Well, John, I cannot say; he is quiet 
enough here, poor gentleman : very ignorant, 
I must say, of anything out of drains, John.” 

“Yes; but it’s quite astonishing he seems 
to know something of them—really to know 
something—and has been useful.” 

This conversation occurred another way 
to Edinburgh. That night Mr. Lauder and 
Mr. Davies were to keep Kilbattery . on that 
evening there was a large party in Northum- 
berland Street : on the same night Mr. Davies 
called at the Muir of Rhym. 

There was a gay party at Northumberland 
Street, and a very happy one, on the whole, 
und Mr. and Mrs. Brown were there: Mr. 
Brown goes to London next evening. There 
was also a young gentleman—a young Garvie; 
he is from Glasgow. ‘The old firm may be 
maintained yet. Our friend, John Ross 
Semple, whom we have never met, by the 
way, was not there. That seems curious. 
Something is wrong in that quarter. 


The evening passed pleasantly in North- 
umberland Street. The old gentleman 
seemed quite young again, and had opinions 
on every subject—strange, where he had 
collected them all—but he had done it. 
These evening parties are managed better in 
Edinburgh than anywhere else. In Glasgow 
a visitor is overwhelmed with the apparent 
outlay ; and perhaps is reckoning when he 
will be sacrificed. It must come to that. 
Certain is the doom. The same fact is 
notorious jin London. The mercantile 
quarters of the metropolis are the most ex- 
pensive by a long way. 

** Another reform bill; yes, it must come 
next year, and the next again. We went too 
far last time without going far enough : 
stopped at a very dangerous line.” 

“True, Mr. Garvie,” said the Doctor, an 
ecclesiastic, ‘‘ but what’s to be done with the 
masses, Sir, so ignorant and immoral.” 

“ All men are equal in the eye of the law 
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Doctor, and also in the Gospel. What's to | 


be done with them ? 
Doctor !” 

“If they would be taught. But here is 
your young friend from Glasgow, has brought 
some Notes on the Saltmarket, for Mrs. 
Pittenweem’s Social and Scientific Soiree— 
suppose we press them into our service here. 
Mr. Garvie, jun., did not object, but the 
notes were not drawn up by him, Mrs. 
Pittenweem did object, however, as she had 
already lost more than one paper in the 
same way. 

The objection was overuled, and the paper 
read. 


What, but teach them, 


THE SALTMARKET OF GLASGOW. 


Samuel Johnson and Charles Lamb have both 
expressed a liking for the streets of London. Each 
in his own way was an admirable reader of the 
Strand and Fleet Street ; but the Hebrides were 
scarcely more intelligible to the one than Skiddaw 
to the other. How this predilection comes it is 
not our present business to say, but it would seem 
that so long as any study of nature is confined to 
human nature, we will continue to prefer the city 
pavement to ths mountain side. Happy, how- 
ever, is the man who unites in himself a love of 
both. He will then be enabled to discern where 
the flood of time has swept through the embank- 
ments Of human dwellings, and mark with equal 
success its course across the solitary plain, centu- 
ries having not more surely left their footprints on 
the tottering ruin than on the mossed and wrinkled 
rock. riding ourselves on the possession of a 
little of this universal sympathy, it was with some- 
thing of reverence, not unmixed with sadness, that 
we turned lately to one of the most ancient 
thoroughfares of a great northern city, and faint 
and shadowy in the dull drizzle of a December 
evening, it stretched its smoky length before us, 
and amid a wavering, jostling crowd of medley 
forms and faces, we stepped into the Saltmarket of 
Glasgow. 

The Saltmarket! Itis indeed a disgrace in the 
locality at the present day, and the Glasgow ex- 
quisite would as soon think of Pandemonium as of 
its dingy precints. We are not so thin skinned, 
and with a resolution to find sermons in the stones 
of even the Saltmarket, we push forward, umbrella 
in hand, and heed not the drunker. soldiers who 
stagger against vs in their meandering progress 
barrack-ward, nor bestowa single anathema on the 
murderous musicians whose injuries to sound are 
altogether unpardonable. 


storeys ! 


of an humble population! Grocery shops are 


flanked by old clothes shops; fruit and fish shops | 


are glared upon by whiskey shops; here an auc- 


tioneer is holding forth to a select few trom his | 


shaky rostrum, aud there a dealer is expatiating on 





Such a narrow ravine of | 
tall houses, rising to a height of four and five | 
Such a dazzle of shop windows, filled | 
with everything calculated to attract the attention | 


the merits of a faded Benjamin. Sounds of cas- 
tanets, and tambourine, and clog-hornpipes, ooze 
out from the open windows of upper storeys, 
making us aware of singing and dancing saloons ; 


j . . . . . . 
_ while a glance above brings to notice intimations 


of the “ Shakspeare,”’ or the “ Odd Fellow, ’ or the 
cheap penny concert of the “ Jupiter.” Hark? a 
shrill whistle. Itis the call of the policeman, who 
is endeavouring, somewhat unsuccessfully, to sepa- 
rate yonder pair of stout combatants, and finds 
assistance indispensible. Quickly his call is 
respondel to. The flash of approaching bull’s eyes 
strikes against the dusky mass of onlookers that 
surround the heroes. Soon a passage is cleared, 
the fight is brought to an end without anything 
like an uiderstanding as to who is the victor, and 
all further particulars may be heard to-morrow 
morning at the police-court, Such is the present 
aspect of the Saltmarket of Glasgow. 

But the Saltmarket has had its golden days, 
nevertheless. Ages back it was the centre of 
wealth and fashion in the city, and here authority 
has laid down its strong right arm on the silken 
cord of caste, and paused from its duties in luxuri- 
ous repose. At the head of many of those no:some 
and cavernous closes, quaint old buildings are still 
found, which in those palmy days had spruce 
gardens stretching down to the open roadway, 
where now, closely packed ranges of houses form 
the narrow, bustling street. Cromwell himself, it 
is said, when the Parliamentary troops occupied 
the city, stretched his frame of iron here; and a 
century after, Prince Charles Edward tarried for a 
space beneath some of its sheltering roofs. 

To most persons out of Glasgow, the Saltmarket 
is known only as the whilome residence of that 
sagacious magistrate, worthy citizen, and courage- 
ous soldier, Bailie Nicol Jarvie. Here, indeed, it 
was where this distinguished individual conducted 
his private establishment, tle comforts and blessings 
of which were so highly appreciated and duly ac- 
knowledged by their illustrious possessor, and so 
faithfully dispensed by the ever - memorable 
Mattie. The fact of such a discerning and im- 
portant personage fixing on this locality for his 
place of abode, is of itself a proof that the Salt- 
market was prized in the last century, and how sad 
a change it has undergone in the preseut ? Lace 
and ruffles, cocked hats and furbclows, were then 
the order of the day, and the sedan chair set down 
many a brother bailie at the spot where now the 
Irish navvie takes Lis evening lounge and smokes, 
or the northern Bill Sykes sallies forth in quest of 
plunder. So passes away earthly glory, and few 
spots have felt it more than the Saltmarket of 
Glasgow. 

At this period, too, during the reign of the 
Bailie, and for many years later, the Saltmarket 
was not only the Piccadilly, but the Paternoster 
Row of Glasgow. Here, as many an old and time- 
yellowed tittle page can testify, the publishing and 
bookselling concerns of the city were carried on, 
and grave British classics, of the fuil bottom wig 
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THE SALTMARKET, GLASGOW. 


school, veuded to patronising burgesses. Here, too, 
the shop of “ Andrew Foulis, bookseller, in the 
Saut-mereat” opened its doors every lawful morn- 


ing, and old gentlemen, douce and sober in attire, | 


went in to purchase goodly bodies of divinity, and | 
spicier juniors went in to talk over the topics of | 


the day. 


In the Trongate, not many doors round | 


the corner, stood also the shop of that surgeon to | 


whom Tobias George Smollett was apprenticed, 
and no doubt the harum scarum Dumbarton youth 
took many a dive into the Saltmarket, and packed 
his brain full of vague and restless dreams that 
afterwards took shape in such forms as Strap and 
Roderick Random. 

Like a long and winding stream of doubtful 
purity, the Saltmark:t takes its rise at the old 
Cross of Glasgow, and flowing in a southward 
direction, is lost in what was once the grassy ocean 
of the Green. Time has, however, considerably 
encroached on this portion of the public park, and 
at the present moment there is only a gravelled 
area at this point, on which the annual fair is held, 
and where, in one corner, looms the court-house 
and prison. In oldentimes, however, the Tolbooth, 
or jail—the same is mentioned in Scott’s romance 
of “ Rob Roy”’—stood at the head, instead of the 
foot of the street, and many a poor fellow standing 
benenth the gibbet has taken his last look of things 
terrestrial down the Saltmarket of Glasgow. 

We have alluded incidentally to the fair. The 
pencil of a Hogarth would not unprofitably be em- 
ployed on such a subject. Commencing in the 
second week of July, this saturnalia lasts for six 
days, aud, from earliest dawn till latest dark, the 
Saltmarket is one continual stream of human beings, 
as varied in appearance as any other city perhaps 
ever witnessed. Stalls of every description line 
the sides of the streets; the public-houses on 
either hand are crowded, and every species of 
frolic, not unmixed with something of a sterner 
nature, may be met with at almost every step. 
As the Saltmarket is the main artery leading to the 
“shows,” thousands of every age pour through it 
to the region of theatrical booths and merry-go- 
rounds. ‘This is at the foot of the street, and as 
you proceed onward, the ear catches the hetero- 
geuous sounds of drums, clarions, cymbals, ringing 
bells aud bawling showmen. Soon the eye will 
encounter the busy scene, and every manner of 
exhibition, from the tiniest peep-show to the most 
gigantic cireus, will be found spreading out their 
attractions to the sight-seer; while not a mon- 
strosity within the four corners of the earth but is 
dragged forth to minister to the enjoyment of 
holiday folks at Glasgow fairs. 

Ulten, too, has the Saltmarket been the 
thoroughfare for thousands, hurrying to witness 
another, aud, alas! a sadder spectacle! Many a 


dull, shivering morning has broke through heavy | 


mists, aud the melancholy hour of eight tolled with 
4 more solemn tone, as the scaffold loomed against 


the grey, leaden sky, and the last letter of the law | 





was carried into effect at the foot of the Saltmar- the persons who kept these saloons were 
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ket. Here it was that the unfortunate James 
Wilson, of Strathaven, the leader of Radicalism in 
his own district, suffered the extreme penalty of 
patriotism in sterner days than ours, and his grey 
head, stigmatised as that of a traitor, was held up 
dripping to the crowd. Many less deserving have 
perished here; but such memorials are too painful 
to be dwelt upon, and we willingly retrace our 
steps into the brilliant gaslight of the crowded 
shops, and jostle our way over the stones of the 
present time. 

Changes from high to low, like those we have 
alluded to, are of such a gradual nature as to be 
scarcely perceptible. ‘The city spreads itself out 
on every side; increasing wealth follows on the 
heels of increasing commerce, and the sun of 
fashion, rolling in its westward course, leaves the 
places it once illuminated to outer—should we not 
say rather to txer ?—darkness. The precise 
moment of Bailie’s decadence is unnoted. No pen 
has recorded when the shutters of Andrew Foulis 
were closed for the last time, or in what year it 
was first discovered that this was a likely locality 
for the sale of old clothes and malt whiskey. Who 
knows, indeed, but the first coat hung over the 
door of an enterprising Hibernian dealer, acted as 
a scarecrow to hurry off terrified gentility? It 
was something too much to have one’s own gar- 
ment sold before one’s own eyes. To behold any 
“gutter-blood” who might wish, thrusting his 
plebian bulk into the reeeptacles of aristocracy, and 
thereafter swaggering away in his borrowed, or 
rather his dougAé feathers, through a thoroughfare 
onee sacred to fashion aud grandeur. Good 
“whiskey” was no doubt highly prized by the an- 
cient denizens, but they could scarcely bear the 
sight of its consumption by inferior mortals. 
Nobody has dared to deny that the Bailie ever dis- 
liked good cheer; but we guess that when he saw 
his own weavers enjoying the like at his very door, 
it was time to exclaim with the lustiest emphasis, 
* ma conscience.” 

Thus the glory of the Saltmarket departed. 
Old families turned exclusive, and shunned the ap- 
proach of younger ones who had risen to prosperity, 
just as they had done themselves, Flying away, 
the former settled in the west, and wheu years had 
rendered the latter also respectable, they followed 
the example, and again became their neighbours, 
Poorer people flocked into the deserted houses ; 
step by step the locality became lower; meaner 
dwellings were built, aud labour and vice flocking 
together, as too often is the case, brought, as at 
the present hour, stout arms and frail morals to 
the Saltmarket of Glasgow. 


Mr. Garvie thought the paper very poetical, 
but it did not prove anything — did not prove 
that all Glasgow stopped in the Saltmarket, 
or that the Saltmarket was the majority of 
Glasgow. 

Mr. Brown had no dpgubt whatever that all 
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voters already ; but he understood this con- 
tributor to their amusement was not a voter ; 
and would not be, even under Mr. McLaren's 
plan. 

Mr. Pittenweem suggested that all persons 
who sold strong drink should be excluded 
from the franchise in any new reform bill. 

Miss Garvie : “ And all who use them, of 
course.” 

Dr. Fettes must say that he considered 
these opinions highly objectionable. There 
was a moral grandeur in a man who s‘ood on 
the edge of the precipice, which could never 
be equalled by artificial restraint. 

Mr. Pittenweem : “ Avoid the very ap- 
pearance of evil, Doctor.” 

Mr. Brown: “ ‘Lead us not into tempta- 
tion’, you remember, Dr. Fettes—don't you ?” 

So appealed to, the rev. gentleman did re- 
member, and Moorcleuch’s view of the text 
would make monks of us all—sheer popery 
in a new guise,—‘‘ abstaining from meats.” 
As to Mr. Brown's quotation, they were not 
to be taken out of the world. Mr. Brown hal 
surely read the }7th chapter of John. 

Mr. Brown admitted that he had often, and 
with pleasure. 

Miss Graham: “ And read in it, no doubt, 
Doctor, the passage that they may be kept from 
the evil that is in the world.” Dr. Fettes has 
acquired, long ere now, a perfect reverence 
for this lady’s powers of quotation ; so he 
only said that the argument was a long one, 
still he felt that there was a beauty in a 
human being walking along the ways of the 
world, with garments undefiled. 

“They never do it, though, in the physical 
world, Doctor,” said Mary Anne, ‘as we all 
know from the laundress’ bills.” 

* And the moral world,” added Marion, “ is 
shadowed forth in the physical,—I have long 
believed that—the physical is the picture : the 
moral is the reality.” 

“Talking of béauty—the beautiful,” said 
Mr. Blake, a rising advocate, who has a 
great way to rise, being young ; “ talking of 
the beautiful, your Glasgow friends, have 
some good writers among them, Mr. Garvie : 
that was a very good book of Mr. Symington’s, 
on the beaut:ful.” 

Mr. Garvie, jun., thought so too, but it had 
not been well used by some of the reviewers. 

Dr. Fettes was sorry to hear that, for the 
Symington’s were an able and worthy family, 
—sound theologians. The book, he supposed, 
was theological ‘of course ; the beauty he had 
been endeavouring to describe, the moral 
beauty of. Mr. Blake assured him that the 
work was very general and comprehensive in 
its nature; Mr. Garvie, jun., adding that 
it was written by a gentleman in business— 
a manufacturer and merchant; and Dr. 





Fettes declaring that unjust reviewing was a 
huge sin. He had suffered seriously by the 
practice. One of his recent pamphlets 
reached the office of a newspaper on a Mon- 
day evening. He had bgen engaged on it 
for two weeks. Next morning the editor de- 
clared it was weak and worthless. Of course, 
he never read it. 

“T never buy books,” said Mr. Garvie. 

“No, papa never buys books. Look at 
this house,” whispered his daughter. 

“ But having bought Professor Blaikie’s 
Platonic work, and tinding this book you 
name accused in the Atheneum of giving 
too many quotations and authorities—with 
my respect for authorities and precedents— 
I wanted to know whether it would give one 
in search of a text book some idea in a plain 
way of the subject ; so I bought it, too, be- 
cause it was abused, and it’s been more amus- 
ing, more useful—much more useful to me— 
of course in my way, without too much time, 
than the clever Professor’s. I don’t offer an 
opinion of the latter, it’s not before us; and I 
do not wish to travel out of the record—but it’s 
a clever book. Still, if you want to know what 
has been said, and what has been written on the 
subject in hand, there’s nothing better than, 
or equal to, this Glasgow book ; got up with 
the accuracy and a care of a standard autho- 
rity in law, and yet readable at every page. 
I don’t know, I am sure, how this mercantile 
gentleman has managed to read so many 
works, and form the common sense opinions 
which he holds. I don’t agree with him in 
many things, but I do agree with him in 
many more. I know that I could have never 
written a similar book, except on the law and 
practice of conveyancing, perhaps. It’s what 
might be called a handy book on the beautiful 
in nature and art. I don’t agree with him, for 
example, on the use of organs in churches. 

Dr. Fettes : “ It’s a popish abomination.” 

Mr. Garvie: “It’s prelatic too. I, how- 
ever, disagree with that, for where are you to 
stop. Begin with organs, and you may stop 
at penny whistles, if organs can’t be pur- 
chased. To me, with my early associations, the 
fiddles used in Yorkshire would be most dan- 
gerous. You would be near thirdly or even 
the peroration, Doetor, before I could get some 
strathspey out of my old head and heels. No, 
I'm against organs in the church; but you 
might get the young taught to sing a little 
better. Still, returning to reviewers, I think 
a little abuse, evidently unfair, is a good 
thing. I bought the book in consequence ; 
let me see, now—well, four months since, I 
should gay ; and I don’t regret the money— 
more than can be said of half the books I do 
buy. Of course, I except the musical 
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«The Yorkshire plan would be very merry,” 
“T declare I'll stop in 


said Mr. Graham. 
Yorkshire some Saturday.” 

«« Now, John, how can you say these shock- 
ing things. You make people think you 
worse than you are, and that’s bad enough, 


you know.” 





“ This is it, you see, Doctor Fettes,—I’m 


always taken down. I was wrong on educa- 

tion at Moorcleuch,—here I’m wrong on 
| fiddles. I said it would be merry. I did not 
say it would be right, Auntie. It's surely 
right here, though. We might be allowed 
| some music, Mary Anne.” 
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The Scottish Annual. Thomas Murray 
and Sons, Glasgow. 


Tuts volume is the first of a proposed series. | 
The name implies that it is chiefly occupied | 


with Scottish subjects. It seems to be got 


up well, and is dedicated to Lord Clyde, while | 


a lithograph of one portrait of this famous 
warrior begins the book ; and this lithograph 
is the best portrait of Sir Colin Campbell 


which we have seen in any popular publica- | 


tion. The volume contains a life of that 
leader, who is essentially one of the middle, 
or of the productive classes, and proves the 
possibility of genius rising to power even in 
this aristocratic land; but Sir Colin only 
attained to eminence at the close of a life- 
time. Since this biography passed through 
the press, the old chieftain’s father died at 
Edinburgh, a very aged man, who only a ‘ew 
months since left the island of Mull, for the 
neighbourhood of the Forth. The change 
was not long enjoyed by the old islander; 
and he lives not to welcome his titled son on 
his return to Scotland. 

The “ Scottish Annual” contains contribu- 


tions by some thirty different writers, all | 


known, more or less, in literature—or nearly 
all—for a few of the names are new, and some 
of them are assumed. The Editor has produced 
thus a mixture of tale and tradition, poetry 
and prose, a little politics, and more scientific 


articles. The volume is _ readable and 
valuable. ‘The idea is good, and likely to 
be supported. 


Professor Nichol furnishes an article on 
Donati’s comet, which will have interest, 
although the comet has gone upon its long 
journey. He combats the idea that comets 
can exercise influence over the earth, and 
assures his readers that Donati’s was never 
nearer this globe than fifty millions of miles, 
while it was within nine millions of miles 
of Venus. The comets being gaseous, can- 


not, he thinks, inflict much injury upon us; 
but they might be inflammable gas, or 
laughing gas, or poisonous gas; we cannot 
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Then the Professor teaches us resignation. 
He says :— 


Under a full and rational view of a subject so en- 
grossing, what matters the terrible question, as to the 
| end of the world, or the close of life? If we are living 
| truly, the end of time is Now. Eternity is not a state 
| we have to wait for. It is above, below, and around 
| us; at this moment we are in the midst of it. Eter- 
| nity is that sphere wherein those changeless laws that 
coutrol v.oral and material order have their root and 
abiding-place. It is the source, the home, the fountain, 
of everlasting Love and Grace; and if our souls are 
resting with the mighty principles that dwell there, we 
Shall not postpone participation in its grand though 
severe conditions until after that transition which we 
term Deata, 


In one sense only is this true. Upon a 
Scotch railway we might pass through a 
tunnel, and should be in Scotland during the 
journey; yet we would still be in the tunnel 
until we reached daylight. Something like 
this is true of time. It is a tunnel in eter- 
nity; it seems an incident in the endless. 
Nevertheless we are not properly in eternity, 
but shut out by darkness too thick for human 
eye to penetrate. 

We naturally turned in this volume to a 
sketch of Robert Nicoll, by the Rev. George 
Gilfillan, with which we are not pleased 
quite. It isin Mr. Gilfillan’s style, and has 
its faults We almost believe that if he 
were doomed to describe Satan, he would find 
a comparison; and the subject might be great, 
greater, but not greatest. It is a peculiarity 
of style and thought. No necessity exists for 
comparing Robert Burns and Robert Nicoll, 
although two Englishmen, from Leeds pro- 
bably, adopted that course in conversation. 


We suspect, from circumstances we need not de 
tail, that the name of our Auchtergaven poet is not so 
widely known as it ought to be, and that it is better 
known in some parts of England then in Scotland. 
We gathered the latter fact partly from an accidental 
encounter, some years ago, with two intelligent Eng. 
lishmen, near Aberfeldy, whose whole talk was of 
Nicoll, who were bent on a pilgrimage to his birth- 
place, and who preferred him even to Burns. We 
were compelled to dissent from this opinion, and pro- 
voked to tell them that Burns might have cut up into 
forty Nicolls; but were pleased to find that a poet 
so thoroughly Scotch was warmly appreciated in the 








south, 
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Ere trying to point out his merits as the represen- 
tative Scotch self-taught poet of this century, we 
would first, however, say a few words about the artistic 
quality of hie poetry. Here, of course, great allow- 
ance must be made for his early removal. Of Burns, 
who died at the age of thirty-seven, Carlyle says justly 
—‘' We have not youth and manhood, but only youth.” 
But of Nicoll, who was cut off at twenty-three, we 
have not manhood, nor, properly speaking, youth, but 
only boyhood —he seemed still a premature boy when 
he died. 

The latter part of this extract answers the 
former, although incompletely. Burns lived 
to be thirty-seven—Nicoll lived to be twenty- 
three. Burns did not live by pursuits which 
occupied and wore down his mind. That 
was Nicoll’s work in the latter years of his 
short life. What he might have become, or 
what he might have done with the leisure 
from thought that Burns possessed, is not 
for man to say. 

There are little anecdotes respecting Nicoll, 
told in a kindly spirit too, that are scarcely 
correct. Thus :— 

We need not dilate on Nicoll’s exceilence as a son 
and a husband, or on that fine simplicity which cha- 
racterised him, and is perhaps inseparable frcm true 
poetical genius. It is interesting, as a proof of this, 
to notice, that at an age when most young men are 
inclined to coxcombry in dress, Nicoll was singularly 
indifferent, and even careless, in that respect; and our 
worthy friend, William Tait (of whom Leigh Hunt 
once wrote us, ‘‘all good men speak handsomely,” 
and who acted as a father to poor Nicoll,) had to get 
his ‘‘ outerman’”’ putin order that he might be present- 
able at Leeds. 

We knew Robert Nicoll very well before 
he went to Leeds, and he did not seem to be 
in destitute circumstances ; but ‘“‘ dressed” up 
to his income, which must have been limited. 
We have no doubt, therefore, that he was 
assisted by Mr. Tait, and quite as little that 
few would know the particulars ; but Robert 
Nicoll was not, when in Edinburgh, careless 
of his appearance, or slovenly in his habits. 
He was not singular in that way, as if he 
had wished passengers to say or think, there 
is a strange young man. He was under 
personal obligations both to the late Mrs. 
Johnstone and to Mr. Tait. From Mrs. 
Johnstone he received much kindness, when 
a bright and useful life seemed before him, 
much when an early death was his almost 
certain doom. ‘Towards both we are sure 
that he entertained honest gratitude ; and 
neither of his friends, and we have named 
the two who were useful to him in the world, 
thought less kindly of this very young man, 
that he struggled to keep his expenditure 
within his small income. That practice was 
however, an act of self-denial—and did not 
originate in a contempt for comfort, or even 
the carelessness that makes some men forget- 
ful and negligent in their habits. However, 
Mr. Gilfillan writes, upon the whole, very 
favourably of Nicoll. 
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€!We observe some contributions in the 
“Annual” by another young Perthshire man, 
not much known yet; but we trust that a long 
time has to come before his biography be 
needed; although he may make up materials 
for one. We sincerely trust that the “Annual” 
has many volumes and many years before it ; 
and its beginning looks healthy, strong and 
vigorous. 


LovIsa 
Seeley, 


The Ministry of Life. By Marta 
Cuanteswortu. 1 Vol., pp. 411. 
Jackson, and Halliday: Fleet-street. 


Tus is a tale especially intended for the young. 
It is an excellent book, inculcating the moralities 
of life, and placing them on the basis of religion. 
There is much thought, too, in the work, and the 
thoughts are so simply and prettily expressed, that 
they are likely to take hold of the imagination of 
those for whom they are intended. For instance, 
in speaking of the wide influence which language 
exerts, she says—‘“ A word is a winged seed— 
none can tell when once it has gone forth what its 
harvest may be.” That is a truth which cannot be 
too forcibly impressed on either young or old. And 
again, when she advocates the cause of the poor, 
and speaks with deep feeling of their miseries, she 
puts into the mouth of one of her characters a 
fact concerning those miserable faults and failings 
of the world which are too frequently brought 
before us. She says— 


Sure they'll taste of it some day that walks in riches, and 
in knowledge, and lets we (the poor) perish worse than 
beasts—for they do feed them in the pastures when they 
don’t work ’em on the land! But there’s a God above 
hears the groans that their thick walls shut out from trou- 

ling them, 


That fact taken to heart would make human 
nature more careful of the starving and miserable 
poor. We can reccommend this volume sincerely. 
The authoress deserves both the thanks and the 
encouragement of the public. 





The Italian Valleys of the Pexnine Alps. 
Rev. S. W. Kine, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
pp. 554. 
street. 

Tuts very beautiful work would make an interest- 

ing and acceptable gift-book for the present season. 

It is well got up, and contains a great many illus- 

trations from the author’s pencil. They are well 

and we should fancy, truthfully executed, and 
give an interest to the accompaoying literature. 
As we are told on the title page, the book is an 
account of a tour through all the romantic and 
less frequented “ Vals’ of Northern Piedmont, 
from the Tarentaise to the Gries. There is a 


By the 
1 Vol., 
London: John Murray, Albemarle- 


beautiful and interesting account of our old friend 
—the great St. Barnard, together with a descrip- 
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tion of the convent of the same name. The 
legend connected with its founder is prettily told, 
and sounds like a strange old tale of romance. 
Mr. King gives ‘“Ibertis, Essai Historique,” as 
his authority for the following anecdote :— 


The history of St Bernard is a remarkable one. His 
father, Richard de Menthon, and his mother, Bernoline de 
Doiogt, having no other child bat Bernard to inherit the 
family estates and the chateau de Menthon, on the lake of 
Annecy, where Bernard was born in 923, were naturally 
anxious that he should marry, and had planneda match with 
an heiress of the neighbourhood, of considerable accomplish- 
ments, with which object Bernard was recalled from his 
studies in Paris. Unhappily, the charms and the fortune of 
the fair Marguerite de Miolans were lost on him, as well as 
all the appeals of his parents to the sole prop of their house, 
for, unknown to them, he had formed the resolution of en- 
tering the church, in which his preceptor Germains had 
greatly aided. Suspicions were entertained of his tutor, who 
was dismissed; Bernard was carried to the Chateau de 
Miolans; and all parties but one were in joyful anticipation 
of the happy event which was to unite the two houses. The 
night before the wedding Bernard retired to hie chamber, 
and prayed for the intercession of his patron, St. Nicholas de 
Myra, who enlightened him by the apparition of a superna- 
tural illumination, and thas encouraged, he left a note on his 
table, addreised to his parents, and escaped through the 
window. 


The author next speaks of Mont Blane, and in a 
few lines gives us a good idea of one portion of the 
wild, grand seenery before him :— 


As the sun increased in power (he says) the roar of ice 
avalanches on Mont Blane was almost incessant, and added 
greatly to the grandeur of the scene. At the bottom of the 
ravine, between us and the glacier, lay a mass of shivered 
pine trees, torn up by the roots, and hurled bodily into it by 
a spring avalanche from Mont Chetif. The forest was 
seamed here and there with wide gaps, made by the same 
destructive agency, after the last winter’s heavy snow, their 
irresistible course where they had crushed headlong through 
the thick pines, marked by a melancholy wreck of shattered 
and prostrate trunks.” 


The forest spoken of is that of St. Nicholas, 
which, the author tells us, is strikingly beautiful 
and romantic. He describes places among these 
Alpine precipices which are not generally known 
to tourists, and therefore his work has a pleasing 
degree of novelty about it; and he also gives us 
much valuable information on the miveral springs, 
the geology, and productions of these ice regions. 
lle says that “the hot springs of St. Didier are 
not sulphurous, and contain no iron, and very 
slight traces of magnesia or other salts. The 
chief advantage of them is, that they issue from 
a ravine of the Doire at a temperature of 95 
degrees.” 

He tells us also of the sulphurous baths of La 
Saxe, but we cannot do better than give the 
description of them in his own words :— 


At the bath house I stopped and had a bath im ...1e milk- 
warm water, most refreshing after the glare of the glacier, 
and the heat of the day. The baths are in separate com- 
partments —simple, but neat and clean, They are made of 
pine wood, and are lined with a Joose sheet before the 
water is Jet in, which may be had hot or cooled down at 
pleasure. Its effect is very pleasant and soothing to the 
tkin; and after a hot day’s walk, there are few luxuries 





greater than a bath at Ta Saxe, and the cost is oniy one 
and a half frane. 


An inexpensive luxury, and we may quite 
agree with the author in esteeming it a great one. 
Descriptions of the Val d’Aosta, the Val Pellina, 
Val de Biona, Val de Lys, and others, follow ; and, 
after a while, he leads us to the shore of the 
Lago Maggiore, fand thus he describes it, as it 
appeared to him from the mountain which he was 
descending :— 

Now that we were below the line of clouds, we saw at 
our feet a vast steaming cauldron, and at the bottom of ita 
grey, glassy sheet, like a sea in a fog, apparently some 
miles below us, its boundaries lost in vapour, but its reality 
evident, by the dwarfed figure—a singular!y strange sight 
to us from a mountain side—of a steamer crossing what we 
knew must be the Lago Maggiore. We luckily hit upon a 
steep, narrow track, which led through shady chestnut 
woods and mountain meadows, until in nine hours from 
Orta, we dropped down to the main road, where the waters 
of the lake rippled on its pebbly beach, and the pattering 
rain hissed un its breathless surface. 


We don’t quite admire the expression “ hissed” 
as applied to rain. Rain never “ hisses’’ unless it 
is put into a kettle and boils over; however, the 
hissing, we fancy, is meant for poetry. We accept 
it as such, although we would rather not have had 
it. However, we won’t quarrel with a pleasant 
book for the sake of an ill-chosen word. The 
volume is well worth reading ; and those who have 
neither the money, time, nor opportunity of visiting 
the scenes described, had better run through 
them by their own fireside, in company with the 
author. 


The Christmas Tree. London: James Blackwood. 


A BEAUTIFUL little volume, profusely illustrated— 
the fourth of its race—full of readable matter, and 
sure to please all young people. We liad not seen 
it before last month, and we can only call it an 
agreeable volume now, from which we take the 
following extract :— 


The custom of decking our houses and churches with 
holly, &c., originates from ancient heathen practices. Mr. 
Brande says, that “ holly was used only to deck the inside of 
houses at Christmas, while ivy was ased not only asa 
vintaer’s sign, bat also among the evergreens at funerals.” 
Archdeacon Mares mentions, “ the custom longest preserved 
was the hanging up of a bash of mistletoe in the kiteben or 
servant’s hall, with the charm attached to it, that the maid 
who was not kissed under it at Christmas, would not be 
married in that year,” In the north a similar custom is 
observed, viz., that of kissing a maiden over a bunch of 
holly. Polydon Virgil says, that “trimming of the temples 
with hangynges, flowers, boughs, and garlands, was taken of 
the beathen people, whiche decked their idols and houses with 
such arraye.” 


The festival belonged to Pagan times, and was 
assumed into the Church at an early period. 
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60 POLITICAL NARRATIVE. 


Memorials of Indian Martyrs. By Rev. Wittiam 

Owen. London: Simpkin and Co. 
Tui is a collection, in one volume, of auecdotes re- | 
garding the recent mssacre in India, which discluse 
amazing fortutitude among some of the natives, 
whose Christian principles have been tried in the 
furnace and found pure. Will Lord Stanley read 
the following sentences ?— 

There are many facts to prove that the people of India, 
instead of respecting the policy which has deprived them of 
the advantage of reading the Bible in the Government 
schools, have regretted the privation to which they have 
been subjected, and have entertained feelings of suspicion 


and contempt for the authors of this disgraceful policy. 
The writer of the “ Indian crisis,” informs us that a native 





ee 


gentleman, grateful for recovery from a serious illness, and 
influenced by the saying of a native teacher, that “ Jesus 
Christ was the trae one, and came out of God,” founded and 
endowed a college at Benares, which bears his own name— 
Rajah Jaynarain—and which he gave over to the Churcl 
Missionary Society. Yet, after a long struggle against con. 
victions of the truth of Christianity, he at last said, * Had 
the Christian religion been true, the company Baliadur, 
which had in other respects benefited his country, would not 
have withheld from at least commending this religion to 
their notice.” We have really cause for the deepest national 
humiliation, to repentance in dust and ashes, when we ob- 
serve the moral cowardice with which both parts of the late 
double Government have betrayed the interests of Christian 
truth, from the dread of exciting the opposition of the Mo- 
hammedan and the Hindoo. 








POLITICAL 


Tue war in India is not closed yet, as many 
persons believed that it would be ere this time. 
Servia has declared its old ruler to be unsatisfas- 
tory to its Parliament and has put another Prince 
in his seat. Russiais supposed to be well satis- , 
fied with the change which complicates affairs in | 
Turkey; where the antagonism of Christian and 
Moslem had caused, previously, many distressing 
quarrels, Austria and France have both their 
armies recruited to the letter and full stretch of 
the law; and present a threatening front to the | 
new year. Italy, as the prize between them, seems — 
ripe for mischief. The President of the United | 
States has sent a message to Congress wherein, 
after offering to buy Cuba, he lays in a store of 
grievances against nearly all the other American 
states. ‘The message is a canvassing measure for 
the next Presidential election. 

The political movement has wakened into a more 
hopeful state during the last month of the year 
than it formerly presented. The time for political 
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advice has passed ; that for action aud organisation 
has come. ‘The friends of a complete reform can 
accomplish it if they please. If they do not want 
any important change they have only to do 
nothing. 

The old Whig party decline to concede or to 
support the ballot. Mr. Bright’s friends are 
ballot-men. The supporters of manhood suffrage 
take the same view. 

The equalisation of the representative system is 
an important element in any reform bill. The 
Whigs will disfranchise a few boroughs under five 
thousand inhabitants. The advanced Liberals 
have named no scale. The Radicals demand 
equitable electoral districts ; without which there 
can be no fair representation of the public opinion. 
They do not define the demand. They have not 
yet stated the mode of attaining it Now, there is 
no great difficulty in the matter. The average of 


population to each member is 46,000 or thereby. 
Thence it would follow that a district should have 
30,000 inhabitants ; or be amalgamated with other 
districts up to 30,000, before it were permitted to 


| 





elect a representative ; while any other borough, 
county, or district, having over 60,000 inhabitants 
should be allowed to send two representatives, 
while larger constituencies should go into divisions. 
Some such scale could be easily wrought, and we 
do not insist upon mathematical precision in the 
allocation of members. 

The Radicals can accomplish their objects if 
they will work. They can certainly fail in them if 
they are idle and indolent. The division originat- 
ing in the proposal of a rating qualification operates 
against the movement in one respect. Let us hope 
that it has some counterbalancing influence in 
another. It must have compensation in some 
quarters for loss in others. The friends of com- 
plete reform, now and thenceforward, have only to 
declare their opinions, if their numbers are so great 
as many suppose, in order to realise them. Qne 
million of members in associations and unions based 
on manhood suffrage at Candlemas will carry the 


measure at Easter, or postpone any bill until the | 
Five millions of | 


election of a new Parliament. 
men are said to be excluded from political power 
by the present law. One fourth of them are 
perhaps in Ireland; from which we look for no aid 
in our proceedings. Ireland is contented, proba- 
bly, with its existing franchise; more liberal than 
that of England or Scotland. It may be set aside; 
until, at least, something be done there to show 
that the people want a change. We apply the 
same rule to England and Scotland. The persons 
who desire a change will endeavour to procure one. 
They are to have some reform, and if they wish to 
have it perfect they will seek for that reality. 
The large towns have afforded centres from which 
the villages may obtain assistance and support. 
The statesmen who are to prepare different measures 
will be guided by the expression of opinion. They 
will not involve themselves in greater difficulties 
than are necessary. Not on them can any blame 
rest if the public be dissatisfied subsequently with 
the measures proposed, but do not, in the meat 
time, explain their wants and wishes. 
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